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Inasmuch as there are already several admirable and 
exhaustive treatises on the Liturgy of the Church of 
England in the hands of the public, it appears to be 
necessary that the writer of the Allowing pages 
should give some explanation, if not apology, for the 
appearance of this little Manual. 

The publication of this work has arisen from a 
want — often experienced by the author himself when 
preparing for examinations, and frequently expressed 
to him by students and gentlemen engaged in the 
work of tuition — of some condensed yet comprehen- 
sive book on the Liturgy which should hold a middle 
place between the elaborate treatises referred to and 
the brief epitomes which are now widely circulated. 
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The elaborate treatise requires for its due apprecia- 
tion the thoughtful attention of patient and leisurely 
study — attention which the student reading for exa- 
mination, or youth in the upper forms of our Col- 
legiate Schools, has not the opportunity to give; 
while the mere summary of facts and dates is both 
uninteresting and comparatively uninstructive. 

If, therefore, a book were produced which should 
supply all that the summary gives, and in addition 
should give the main points of history and doctrine 
in a form which, while sufficiently compact, should 
suggest with clearness the salient arguments and 
landmarks by which might be obtained an intelligent 
view of the origin and gradual formation of the 
admirable Liturgy of our Church, such a work would 
fill a place at present unoccupied. 

It has been the author's endeavour to produce this: 
with what success the public will judge. He can only 
say that its compilation has been a work of diligent 
research and conscientious labour. He believes that 
no work upon the Liturgy of any authority has been 
unconsulted by him, and he is glad of this opportu- 
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nity of acknowledging his obligations to the following 
authors, to whose excellent treatises he is so largely 
indebted :— 

Bingham's ' Antiquities of the Christian Church/ 

Blakeney's * The Prayer Book in its History and Interpre- 
tation.* 

Burton's 'Three Primers put forth in the Reign of 
Henry VHI/ 

CardwelTs ' Documentary Annals.' 
„ ' History of Conferences.' 

Comber's ' Companion to the Temple.' 

Freeman's ' Principles of Divine Service.' 

Hook's ' Church Dictionary/ 

Humphrey ' On the Book of Common Prayer/ 

Heeling's ' Liturgicae Britannicae/ 

Maskell's ' Monumenta Eitualia Ecclesiae Anglicanae/ 
„ ' Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England.' 

Nicholl's ' Commentary on the Book of Common Prayer/ 

Palmer's ' Origines Liturgicae/ 

Procter's ' History and Rationale of the Book of Common 
Prayer/ 

Shepherd's ' Notes on the Book of Common Prayer. 

Stephen's ' Reprint of the Sealed Books, with Notes/ 

Wheatly's ' Rational Illustration of the Book of Common 
Prayer/ 

This work is now set forth in the hope that it may 
be found useful, not only to students preparing for 
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Theological Examinations, but also to the pupils in the 
upper forms of Colleges and Schools. May it be the 
means of investing the study of our Liturgy with 
more interest, and of calling forth a fuller apprecia- 
tion of its excellence, and of the discretion, sober 
judgment, and deep spiritual insight of those to whom 
we owe its production ! 



*«* A companion Tolume, entitled ' The Student's Compen- 
dium of the History of the Church of England/ wiM shortly be 
published. 
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' There is no book, excepting the Bible, from which I have 
derived so much benefit as from the Book of Common Prayer. It 
seems to me perhaps the very gravest of the misfortunes almost 
inseparable from my position as a Dissenter that I am unable to 
make constant use of it in public worship. Yet perhaps this 
misfortune should hardly be called inseparable from the position 
of a Dissenter. The Book of Common Prayer belongs to every 
Englishman. It is still the test of orthodoxy, and has done more 
than any other book to preserve the majority of sober-minded men 
from infidelity on the one hand, and fanaticism on the other* — 
Essays by Rev. W. Kirkus. 
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PART L— HISTORICAL. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

I. Scripture Precedents for jprecomjposed Forms of 

Prayer ; — 

1. Moses' song of praise on the deliverance of the 
Israelites at the Red Sea. (Ex. xv.) 

2. Many of the Psalms were used as a set form in 
public worship. 

3. Our Lord joined in the set forms which were 
used in the Temple and in the Synagogues. 
'The ancient Jews, our Saviour, his Apostles, 
and the primitive Christians never joined (as far 
as we can prove) in any prayers but precom- 
posed set forms only.' — Wheatly. 

4. Our Lord gave a set form to His disciples in 
answer to their request. (Luke xi. 1-4.) 

II. Church Usage in favour of precomposed Forms of 

Prayer : — 

1. The great Oriental Liturgy — attributed to 
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St. James — used between the Euphrates and 
the Hellespont. 

2. The Alexandrian Liturgy — attributed to St. 
Mark — used in Egypt, Abyssinia, and the bor- 
ders of the Mediterranean, to the West. 

3. The Roman Liturgy — attributed to St. Peter — 
used in Italy, Sicily, and Africa. 

4. The Grallican Liturgy — attributed to St. John — 
used in Gaul, Spain, and probably in Britain. 

' When I reflect on the vast extent of these countries, 
the independence of the Churches which existed there, 
the power which each Bishop had of improving the 
Liturgy of his own Church, the circumstantial varieties 
which we And between the Liturgies of these Churches, 
and yet the substantial identity of all, it seems to me 
difficult, if not impossible, to account for this identity 
and uniformity in any other manner than by supposing 
that the Apostles themselves had originated the Oriental 
Liturgy, and communicated it to all those Churches at 
their very foundation.' — Palmer. 

Note. — In reference to these ancient Liturgies, it should be 
remembered that the word 'Liturgy 1 is here used in its 
restricted sense, as referring only to ' the service at the 
celebration ot the Eucharist.' See p. 25. 

III. Testimony of Primitive Christians in favour of 
precorruposed Forms of Prayer : — 

1. Justin Martyr (a.d. 140) refers in his First 
Apology to the xoivai ev^al (common prayers) 
of the Christians. 

2. Origen (a.d. 230), in his reply to Celsus, men- 
tions £vx<u irpotrra^dutrai (authorised prayers). 

3. Cyprian (a.d. 248), in his ' Treatise on the 
Lapsed,' speaks of Preces Solemnes (appointed 
prayers). 
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4. Eusebius (a.d. 330) speaks of £v\cu tvdeaixot 
(lawful prayers). 

IV. Practical Advantages of precmvposed Forms of 
Prayer : — 

1. It prevents suspense and curiosity as to the 
subjects which will be referred to in public 
prayer. 

2. It prevents the impropriety of irreverent and 
improper expressions when approaching the 
throne of grace. 

3. It tends to prevent a great evil, viz., that of ' a 
congregation sitting as self-constituted critics of 
their Minister in the hypocrisy of devotion.' 

4. Without a form a congregation is wholly de- 
pendent upon the competency of the officiating 
Minister. 

5. It tends to secure the orthodox doctrine and 
faith of the Church. 



CHAPTER II. 



SERVICE BOOKS USED IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH PRIOR 

TO THE REFORMATION. 

We have no reliable information respecting the for- 
mularies which were in use among the earliest Chris- 
tians in this country. 

Early in the fifth century Germanus, a Gallican 
divine (called over to aid in suppressing the Pelagian 

heresy), is said to have introduced the Gallican 

b2 
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Liturgy. Probably the Galilean Liturgy was in use 
till the end of the sixth century. 

Augustine (a.d. 597) brought with him the Roman 
Service Books. A modified form of these (made by 
permission of Pope Gregory, vide * Bede Eccles. Hist. 
I. 27) was formally sanctioned by the Council of 
Cloveshoo, a.d. 74i7. 

Each bishop had the power of making any altera- 
tions in the formularies in use in his own diocese ; 
hence arose the various uses of York, Sarum, Here- 
ford, Bangor, Lincoln, Exeter, &c. Of these the 
Sarum use became the most popular. 

Sarum Liturgy — In 1078 Osmund, Bishop of Salis- 
bury and Chancellor of England, issued a Liturgy 
for use in his own diocese. By this means he 
sought to quell the angry disturbances, accompanied 
by bloodshed, which had arisen at Glastonbury, in 
consequence of Thurston, a Norman abbot, attempt- 
ing to introduce a new system of chanting in place 
of the old Gregorian style. 
This Liturgy consisted of: — 

1. Tlie Breviary (so called because it consists of an 

abbreviation of several ancient service books), 
containing the daily services for the Canonical 
Hours in an abbreviated form, and also special 
services for Sundays. Prayers to the Virgin and 
Saints were added in 1278. 

2. The Missal, containing — 

a. The Canon of the Mass, or Communion Service. 

b. The Collects, Epistles, and Gospels. 

C The Introits, or Anthems for the Communion 
Service. 
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These several parts were also published 
separately, and called (a) The Sacra- 
mentarium, (6) The Lectionary, (c) The 
Graduate. 

3. The Ritual or Manual, containing the occasional 

offices, such as Baptism, Matrimony, Churching 
of Women, Visitation of the Sick, Extreme 
Unction, Burial, &c. 

4. The Pontifical, containing those offices which only 

a bishop could use — viz., Confirmation and Ordi- 
nation. 
The following books were also used at the services 
of the Canonical Hours in addition to those already 
referred to :— 

Antvphonarium, containing Invitations, Anthems, 
Responses, &c. 

Colleatarium, containing Collects, and also the 
Capitula or Short Lessons. 
Hymnarium, containing a Collection of Hymns. 
Legenda, consisting of the 

Legendarius, containing the Acts of the Saints. 
Lectionarius, containing Lections from Scripture. 
Sermologus, containing discourses of Popes and 

Fathers. 
Passionarius, containing a record of the suffer- 
ings of Martyrs. 
Homiliarius, containing homilies of the Fathers. 
Bibliotheca, sometimes containing the four Gos- 
pels, sometimes the whole Bible. (See Maskell 
and Procter.) 
Ordinate, containing directions for the Priest as to 
the manner in which the Services of the * Hours' 
were to be conducted. 
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Psalterium, containing the Psalms of David, and 

these were divided into portions so that the whole 

book should be read through in a single week. Of 

the Psalterium there were two versions, the Roman 

and the Gallican. 

Note on the Canonical Hours. — The name Canonical Hours 
was given at a very early date to those hours of prayer 
which were specially observed by the monks. They were 
never pronounced by any General Council binding on all 
Churches, neither were they at any time uniformly observed. 
* They who have made,' says Bingham, ' the most exact en- 
quiries into the original of these as fixed hours of public 
prayer can find no footsteps of them in the three first ages, 
but conclude that they came first into the Church with the 
Monastic life.' Maskell says that when the Canonical Hours 
were first settled is unknown. The Canonical Hours were 
as follow : — 

Noctums-shortly before day- ' ^^ tw0 serviees were 

break. 
Lauds —at daybreak. 

Prime — at 6 a.m. 

Tierce — at 9 a.m. 

Sext — Mid-day. 

Nones— 3 p.m. 

Vespers — early in the evening. 

Compline or Completorium — later in the evening. 

* The whole system of Canonical Hours became almost 
obsolete before the sixteenth century.' — Palmer. 



ultimately joined to- 
gether and called Ma- 
tins or Matin Lauds. 



CHAPTER ni. 

BOOKS INTENDED FOR USE IN PRIVATE DEVOTION. 

As the Service Books were all written in Latin, and 
consequently were not understood by the people, it 
was considered necessary to publish in the vulgar 
tongue such portions of the Services as were suitable 
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for private devotion. These books were termed 
Primers (from the Latin primarium), and were in- 
tended as popular devotional manuals for the people. 
They were not strictly translations from the Public 
Service Books, but rather adaptations, inasmuch as 
additions were very freely made. The earliest known 
Primer (which probably dates from the latter part 
of the fourteenth century) has been reprinted by 
Mr. Mask ell in his ' Monumenta Ritualia,' Vol. II. 

There were three Primers 'published during the reign of 
Henry VIIL: — 
1. (1535) William Marshal? 8 Primer. — (William 
Marshall is often mistaken for Dr. Cuthbert 
Marshal, Archd. of Nottingham.) This Primer 
contains an exposition of the Ten Command- 
ments, the Creed, Lord's Prayer, and Ave Maria, 
* very necessary and profitable for all those that 
right assuredly understand not the Latin and 
Greek tongues.' Dr. Burton, who has reprinted 
the * Three Primers put forth in the Reign of 
Henry VIIL' (Oxford, 1834), speaks of it as 
being a compilation, and considers that some of 
the treatises contained in it may have been 
written several years before, though we are now 
unable to ascertain their authors or dates. A 
large part of the book is simply an abridgment 
of portions of the Roman Breviary. It was 
published without authority, and was quickly 
suppressed. 

Note. — A manual was issued by Convocation in 1537, 
under the title of A Godly and Pious Institution of a 
Christian Man, and is usually spoken of as the Bishop's 
Book. It was declared by Convocation to accord 'in all 
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things with the very true meaning of Scripture,' and was 
presented to the King with the signatures of the Arch- 
bishops, nineteen Bishops, eight Archdeacons, and seventeen 



presented to theKing with the signatures of the Arch- 

>ps, eight Archdea 
Doctors of Divinity ana Law. It contained an Exposition 



of the Creed, the Seven Sacraments, Ten Commandments, 
Lord's Prayer, and Ave Maria, together with a discourse on 
Justification and another on Purgatory. The Ten Articles 
of 1536 were also bound up with it. 

2. (1539) Hilsey's Trvnier. — The title-page de- 
clares that it was c set forth by John, late Bishop 
of Rochester, at the commandment of the Bight 
Honourable Lord Thomas Cromwell, Lord Privy 
Seal, Vicegerent to the King's Highness.' Dr. 
Burton says that * John Holsey or Hildesley was 
a Dominican Friar, first of Bristol and after- 
wards of London. He became Prior of the 
Dominicans in London, and was preferred to the 
See of Rochester in October, 1535, though he was 
not consecrated till 1537. He was a great Mend 
and assistant to Cranmer in farthering his designs 
for the reformation of religion ; and was one of 
the Bishops employed in drawing up the " Insti- 
tution of a Christian Man" in 1537. He also 
took part with the Archbishop in his opposition 
to the Act of the Six Articles in 1539 ; in which 
year he died : and the Primer which was printed 
in this same year, 1539, is said in the title-page 
to have been set forth by John, late Bishop of 
Rochester.' This Primer, in addition to 'the 
form of bidding of the beads,' prayers, anthems, 
&c., contains also a calendar of lessons for 
Sundays and Holy Days. 

Note 1. — In 1541 Convocation ordered that the use of 
Sarum should he obligatory throughout the Province of 
Canterbury. 
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Note 2. — In 1544 an English Litany, revised by Cranxner, 
was put forth by the authority of the King. On com- 
parison it is found to be nearly identical with our own, 
excepting that the prayers of the Virgin, holy Angels and 
Archangels, Prophets, Apostles, and other saints were 
asked. In substance, Cranmer i 8 Litany is nearly the same 
as that in the Salisbury Hours, with the exception named. 
The publication of this Litany was the first official step 
towards removing the Latin language from the public ser- 
vices of our Church. 

3. (1545) The King's Primer, also called c The 
Necessary Doctrine and Erudition for any 
Christian Man.' The following is a copy of the 
title page : * The Primer set furth by the Kinges 
Majestie and his Clergie to be taught, lerned, 
and red ; and none other to be used thorowout 
all his dominions.' This is not a new work, but 
an altered form of the * Bishop's Book,' which 
was published eight years previously. As to 
its general character, Collier says : * Where the 
Erudition differs from the Institution it seems 
mostly to lose ground, to go off from the primi- 
tive plan, and reform backwards.' Blakeney 
and others explain this by supposing that the 
changes which were made were made through 
the influence of Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, 
who had no sympathy with the reform party. 
The book contains the Creed, Lord's Prayer, 
Ave Maria, Ten Commandments, Cranmer's 
Litany, Penitential and other Psalms, together 
with hymns and prayers suitable for private 
and family devotion. 

There were several other Primers published during 
the reigns of Edward VI. and Elizabeth. 

Note. — The .first English Communion Office was published in 
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March, 1548 ; it was simply an English form appended to 
the Latin Mass. It was compiled by a committee of Bishops 
and Divines, who were appointed in the previous year to 
examine and reform the offices of the Church, and pub- 
lished with a royal proclamation advising its reception. 
In this office, confession was left optional, and the Prayer 
of Consecration was in Latin, as were also some other 
portions, but all those parts which related more particularly 
to the communicant were in English. The book thus 
occupies an intermediate place between the old and new 
offices. ' The Order of Communion? says Procter, * was 
published with all possible speed, and was meant only to 
serve until a more complete book could be prepared/ 



CHAPTER IY. 

THE PBATEB BOOK AND ITS BEVISIONS. 

% 1. THE FIRST PRAYER BOOK OF EDWARD VI. 

(1549.) 

An Act of Parliament was passed January 21, 1549, 
enforcing the use of this hook on Whitsunday of the 
same year, and, in order to give the clergy an oppor- 
tunity of becoming familiar with it before they were 
required to use it in public service, it was published 
on the 4th of May. ' On Whitsunday, 1549, the new 
offices were adopted by the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul, in obedience to the statute, and as a precedent 
to the rest of the kingdom. The price of the Book, 
as settled by the Lord Protector and the Council, 
was two shillings and two pence unbound, and three 
shillings and eight pence bound in paste, or boards, 
covered with calves-leather.' (Shepherd.) The book 
received the sanction of Parliament, but it is not cer- 
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tain that it ever received the sanction of Convocation. 
An Act of Uniformity was issued directing its general 
use, and further requiring that the clergy should use 
no other ceremonies than were appointed in the King's 
Book of Common Prayer. 

Peculiarities : 
The Morning a/ad Evening Services commenced with 
the Lord's Prayer, and ended with the third 
Collect. 
The Litcmy was not ordered to be used on Sundays. 

It was placed after the Communion Office. 
Communion Office. — The Collect for Purity was 

followed by an Introit or Psalm. 
The Commandments were omitted. 
Auricular Confession was no longer insisted upon, 

but left to the discretion of the people. 
The Elements were consecrated by the sign of 

the cross. 
The Words of Presentation to be used by the 

Minister when delivering the elements to the 

communicants consisted only of the first clause 

of those now appointed to be used. 
Water was to be mixed with the wine. 
The Prayer for the Church Militant included a 

petition for the dead. 
Baptism. — Exorcism, Chrism (consecrated oil), and 
the Chrisom (a white garment in which the 
child was wrapped) were ordered to be used. 
Trine Immersion was also ordered. The Bap- 
tismal Water was consecrated once in each 
month. 
The Catechism concluded with the answer to the 
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question, 'What desirest thou of God in this 

prayer ? ' It did not contain any explanation of 

the Sacraments. 
Confirmation. — The sign of the cross was appointed 

to be used, together with the laying on of hands. 

The Catechism formed a part of this Office. 
Matrimony. — The sign of the cross was made on 

the foreheads of the persons newly married. 

Money was ordered to be given with the ring. 
Burial. — Prayers were offered for the departed, and 

for the dead generally. A form was appended 

for the administration of the Lord's Supper at 

funerals. 
Psalter. — The Psalms were to be read through once 

a month, and not once a week, as formerly. 

Note. — Ordination Service. In March, 1550, a new Ordina- 
tion Service was framed by Cranmer and his colleagues. 
The form then adopted is nearly the same as that now in 
use. A revised edition was added to the Second Prayer 
Book of Edward. 

§ 2. THE SECOND PRAYER BOOK OF EDWARD VI. 

(1552.) 

The revision of Edward's First Prayer Book was 
conducted by Cranmer, with the assistance of Bucer 
and Martyr, Regius Professors of Divinity, together 
with other Reformers. 

Alterations : 

Morning and Evening Prayer. — All that precedes 
the Lord's Prayer was now added. Both ser- 
vices still ended with the third Collect. 

The Litany was appointed to be used on Sundays, 
as well as on Wednesdays and Fridays. 
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Communion Office. — Introits were discontinued. 
The Commandments were added. 
Prayers for the dead were omitted. The heading 
of the Prayer which follows the Offertory 
Sentences was now changed from " * Let us 
pray for the whole state of Christ's Church,' 
to ' Let us pray for the whole state of Christ's 
Church here in earth.' 
The option of Auricular Confession was now 

withdrawn. 
The sign of the cross in Consecration was 

omitted. 
The second of the presentation sentences was 

now ordered to be used instead of the first. 
The Declaration at the close of the service 
respecting kneeling at the time of receiving 
was now added. 
Baptism. — Exorcism, Chrism, the use of the 
Chrisom, and trine immersion were now dis- 
continued. 
Confirmation. — The sign of the cross was omitted. 
Matrimony. — The sign of the cross, and also the 

giving of money to the bride, were omitted. 
Burial. — Prayers for the dead and the Adminis- 
tration of the Lord's Supper were omitted. 
The New Ordinal was also added. 
The Act of Uniformity enforcing the use of 
Edward's Second Book passed both Houses April 6, 
1552, but the Act did not come into force until All 
Saints' Day of the same year. In the morning of 
that day Ridley conducted service in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, according to the new regulation, and in 
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the afternoon, in a sermon lie preached at St. Paul's 
Cross, before the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, and a 
crowded assembly, he explained and vindicated the 
alterations which had been made. 

§ 3. MARY'S REIGN. (1553-1558.) 

Upon Mary's accession the Prayer Book was sup- 
pressed by Act of Parliament (October 1553), and 
the old Service Books were restored. Archd. Berens, 
in his ' History of the Prayer Book,' shows the con- 
sequences of this Act. 

§ 4. ELIZABETH'S REIGN. (1558-1603.) 
(Prayer Book Revised, 1559.) 

Upon the accession* of Elizabeth, eight reformers 
were appointed to revise the Second Prayer Book of 
Edward VI. This Revised Edition passed through 
Parliament, and received the royal sanction early in 
1559. An Act of Uniformity (passed April 28, 1559) 
enjoined its general use, ' from and after the feaste of 
Nativitie of sainct John Baptist.' Mr. Stephens, in 
the Introduction (p. xcix.) to his * Notes on the Sealed 
Books,' says, ' Every minister refusing to use it, or 
using any other, or speaking in derogation of the Book 
of Common Prayer, was liable, if he were unbeneficed, 
for the first offence to be imprisoned for one year, 
and for the second to be imprisoned for life ; or if he 
were beneficed, for the first offence to be imprisoned 
for six months, and forfeit a year's value of his bene- 
fice ; and for the second to be deprived of his benefice, 
and suffer one year's imprisonment ; and for the third, 
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in addition to deprivation to be imprisoned for life.' 
Of the nine thousand four hundred clergy then in 
England, one hundred and eighty-nine refused to 
conform, and consequently resigned their benefices ; 
these, according to royal injunction, were to be pro- 
vided with pensions. 

Alterations : 
The Proper Lessons for Sundays and Holy Days 

were now added. 
Litany. — The petition against ' the tyranny of the 
Bishop of Rome and all his detestable enormities ' 
was omitted. 

The clause, 'and strengthen in the true wor- 
shipping of Thee in righteousness and holiness 
of life,' in the petition for the Queen, was now 
added. 
Communion Office. — The Presentation Sentences 
were to be used together, as at present. 
The Declaration at the close* of the service 
respecting kneeling was omitted. 

Notes.— 1. In 1560 the Prayer Book was published in Latin, 
upon the petition of the Universities, for the use of the 
Clergy, the Universities, and Public Schools. A corrected 
Latin Translation was published in 1571. 

2. In the same year the Irish Parliament passed ail Act of 
Uniformity enjoining the use of Elizabeth's Prayer Book, 
but, in consequence of the people not understanding the 
English language, the use of the Latin Translation was 
allowed. In 1571 An Irish Translation was published by 
Nicholas Walsh, Bishop of Ossory. 

3. In 1562 the Metrical Psalter was published by Stemhold 
and Hopkins, ' for the comforting of such that delight in 
music.' This Psalter was 'allowed to be sung in all 
Churches before and after Morning and Evening prayers, 
and also before and after the Sermon,' but it does not appear 
that it was ever authorised either by the Crown or by 
Convocation. 
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4. A great number of occasional services, intended both for 
public and private devotion, were issued during this reign. 
About forty of these have been collected together and pub- 
lished by Mr. Clay in his ' Liturgical Services of the Eeigu 
of Queen Elizabeth.' — 'Parker Society. 

| 5. THE REIGN OF JAMES I. (1603-1625.) 
{Hampton Court Conference, 1604.) 

Upon the accession of James, the Puritans stated 
their objections to the Formularies contained in the 
Prayer Book in a petition which was called the 
4 Millenary Petition,' from the number of signatures 
attached to it. Hallam says it was subscribed by 
eight hundred and twenty-five ministers from twenty- 
five counties. They chiefly complained of the per- 
mission given to women to administer baptism — of 
the sign of the cross in baptism — of godfathers and 
godmothers acting as sponsors — of confirmation as 
superfluous — of the use of the ring in marriage — of 
the longsomenees of the service — of bowing at the 
name of Jesus — and of the reading of the Apocrypha. 

In order to meet these objections the Hampton Court 
Conference was summoned (1604), which continued 
its sittings for three days. 

Results : 
The Prayer for the Royal Family was now added, 

and also a corresponding clause in the Litany. 
All the Thanksgivings inserted after the Litany, 

excepting the ' general ' one, and ' For Restoring 

Public Peace at Home,' were now added. 
The Explanation of the Sacraments was now added 

to the Catechism. 
The Administration of Baptism was now restricted 
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to the clergy. It was to be performed 'by the 
minister of the parish or any other lawful minister 
that can be procured.' 

The alterations made were but few, and these, as 
HaHam observes, were 'not of such moment as to 
reconcile probably a single minister to the Established 
Church.' 

§ 6. THE REIGN OF CHARLES I. (1625-1649). 
(Suppression of the Prayer Book, 1645.) 

The Westminster Assembly of Divines, convened 
by the Long Parliament in the stead of Convocation, 
decided upon the abolition of the Book of Common 
Prayer, and the substitution of a ' Directory for the 
Public Worship of God ' in its place. This Directory 
consists of certain directions as to the manner and 
order in which the minister is to conduct public ser- 
vice. Directions are given relating to Psalmody, 
the reading of the Scriptures, extemporary prayer, 
preaching, the administration of the Sacraments, <fcc. 
It does not in any case prescribe the exact words which 
the officiating minister is to employ, but simply offers a 
number of suggestive hints respecting the general con- 
duct of the whole service, e. g. it suggests the several 
topics to be introduced into the prayer before the 
sermon ; the introduction to the sermon must be short 
and clear, drawn from the words or context, or some 
parallel passage of Scripture ; the preacher is not to 
burden the memory of the audience with too many 
divisions ; he is not to start unnecessary objections ; 
to be sparing in citations, <fcc. This work is entitled, 
4 A Directory for the Public Worship of God through- 

C 
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out the three Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land ; together with an ordinance for the taking away 
of the Book of Common Prayer, and the establishing 
and observing of this present Directory throughout 
the Kingdom of England and the dominion of Wales.' 
The ordinance enjoining the abolition of the one and 
the adoption of the other came into force in the begin- 
ning of the year 1645. ' This ordinance,' says Procter, 
4 was followed by another (August 23), " for the more 
effectual putting in execution the Directory." Hence- 
forth to use the Book of Common Prayer in any 
" public place of worship, or in any private place or 
family within the kingdom," was punishable by a fine 
of five pounds for the first offence, ten pounds for 
the second, and for the third by " one whole year's 
imprisonment without bail or mainprize;" not to 
observe the Directory subjected the minister to a fine 
of forty shillings; while to do or say anything in 
"opposition, derogation, or depraving of the said 
book," might be punished by a fine of five pounds or 
fifty pounds, at the discretion of the magistrate.' This 
ordinance was enforced with such severity, that ' most 
of the old clergy were ejected from their benefices,' 
although some were sufficiently fortunate to escape 
the rigour of the law. hundreds of thousands 
affixed their names to the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, and, with hands lifted up towards heaven, 
swore to endeavour, without respect of persons, the 
extirpation of popery and prelacy, heresy and schism, 
and to bring to public trial and condign punishment 
all who should hinder the reformation of religion ' 
(Macmlay'8 History of England, chap, i.) 
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It should, however, be borne in mind, that the 
king issued a proclamation (November 13, 1645) at 
Oxford, in opposition to the ordinance referred to, 
enjoining the use of the Book of Common Prayer 
according to law, notwithstanding the ordinance in 
favour of the new Directory. 

§ 7. THE COMMONWEALTH. (1649-1660.) 

During the Commonwealth the use of the Prayer 
Book was suppressed, through the influence of the 
Puritans. 

§ 8. THE REIGN OF CHARLES II. (1660-1685.) 
(The Savoy Conference, 1661.) 

Charles being anxious to conciliate the Presby- 
terian party, issued a warrant (March 25, 1661) 
appointing a Commission, consisting of twenty-four 
Divines, for the purpose of revising the Liturgy. 
The two parties were represented by equal numbers : 
there were twelve Bishops on the one side, and twelve 
Divines to represent the Presbyterians on the other. 
Nine others were also appointed on each side as 
Assistants, who were to be ready to take the place of 
any of the twelve who might be absent. The Com- 
missioners were instructed 'to advise and consult 
upon the several objections and exceptions which 
shall now be raised against the same ; and, if occa- 
sion be, to make such reasonable and necessary alter- 
ations^rrections.andaxnendmentett.ereina; . . . 

shall be agreed upon to be needful or expedient for 

c2 
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the giving satisfaction to tender consciences, and the 
restoring and continuance of peace and unity in the 
Churches under our protection and government ' 
(Extract from the King 1 8 Warrant for the Conference). 
The chief objections of the Puritans were against — 
The alternate reading of the Psalms. 
The fragmentary style in which the Litany is 
framed. They urged that the several peti- 
tions should be joined together in one solemn 
prayer. 
The keeping of Lent. 
The observance of Saints' -days. 
The exclusion of extemporary prayer. 
The use of the surplice. 
The use of the words priest and Sunday. 
The use of the ring in marriage. 
The sign of the cross in baptism. 
The Apocryphal Lessons. 

The Presbyterians further proposed an entirely 
new Liturgy drawn up by Baxter, entitled 
* The Reformation of the Liturgy.' This was 
accompanied with a 'Petition for Peace and 
Concord,' urging that * it may be left to the 
minister's choice to use one or other (the re- 
vised Prayer Book or Baxter's), at his discre- 
tion, upon his Majesty's approbation.' 
The Conference sat for four months, but without 
arriving at any definite result. ' The account which 
we are forced to give your Majesty of the issue of 
our consultation, is that no agreements are subscribed 
by us to be offered to your Majesty, according to 
your expectation.' 
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The king now transferred the work of revisal to 
Convocation, and the following were the 
Principal Alterations made : — 
A new Preface was added. 
Extracts from Holy Scripture, with the excep- 
tion of the Psalter, Ten Commandments, Offer- 
tory Sentences, and Comfortable Words in the 
Communion Service, were taken from the Au- 
thorised Version of 1611, instead of Cranmer's 
Great Bible, as heretofore. 
Prayer for Parliament ; for all Sorts and Condi- 
tions of Men ; a second Prayer for Fair Wea- 
ther ; the General Thanksgiving; for Restpring 
Public Peace, were now addedk 
Service for Adult Baptism. 
Service for the use of those at 

Sea. 
Service for 29th May (Thanks- 
giving for Restoration). 
Service for 30th June (Martyr- 
dom of King Charles I.). 
The declaration with regard to kneeling, when 
partaking of the Lord's Supper, which was 
omitted by Elizabeth, was now restored, with 
some alterations. 
The revision was completed in the latter part of 
1661, and received the sanction of Parliament and of 
the king early in the following year. The Act of 
Uniformity, enforcing its use, received the royal 
assent May 19, 1662. The Final Report of the Ritual 
Commission (1870) contains a verbatim copy of the 
subscriptions of the Commissioners who subscribed 
it, December 20, 1661. 



All these Ser- 
vices were now 
added. 
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Concluding Notes. — 1. The original MS. of the Book of 
Common Prayer, which was annexed to the Statute 13 & 14 
Car. II. c. 4, has been till lately supposed to have been lost. 
Dr. Stephens says, ' It will scarcely be credited that at the 
present moment it is not to be found among the parlia- 
mentary records.' Happily, however, the long-lost MS. 
has been recently discovered, and is thus referred to by 
Dean Stanley in his ' Memorials of Westminster Abbey/ 
chap. v. : — * Not far from the Chapter House and Treasury 
.... is an ancient square tower .... which was sold 
by the Abbey to the Crown in the last year of Edward III. 
.... It was first devoted to the purposes and bore the 
name of the King's Jewel House. It then became the 
Parliament Office, that is, the depository of the Acts of 
Parliament which had been passed in the adjacent Chapter 
House, or in the chapel of St. Stephen. In 1864 they were 
transferred to the far grander tower bearing the name of 
Queen Victoria. By this removal was recovered the long- 
lost Prayer Book of 1662, which had been detached from 
the Act of Uniformity, and had lain hid in some obscure 
corner of the Parliament Office. It was in 1 864 deposited 
in the Chief Clerk's Office in the House of Lords, where it 
was found in 1867.' 

2. Mr. Pickering has lately issued, at the instance of the 
Ritual Commissioners, a photo-zincographed fac-simile of a 
Black-letter Prayer Book, printed in 1636, in which the 
corrections of the last revisers were marked in 1662. It 
contains about 600 alterations, as well as some new forms 
of prayer, with additional occasional offices, and subscribed 
by the bishops and clergy, as it was submitted to the king. 
Some of these corrections were altered two or three times, and 
many were only marked in pencil. Among the additional 
offices for various occasions is a form for the consecration 
of churches, chapels, and churchyards, compiled by Cosin, 
at the request of Convocation, and then revised by the re- 
spective Bishops of Oxford, Salisbury, Lincoln, and Coven- 
try and Lichfield. It has long been supposed that this 
form was destroyed in the Great Fire of London, and con- 
sequently it does not appear in Bishop Cosin's works. 

3. No alterations have been made in the Book of Common 
Prayer since the Savoy Conference, except the omission of 
the special services appointed for the 29th May, 30th June, 
and 5th November. These were abolished by an Order in 
Council, January 17, 1859. 

4. A Commission was issued, September 13, 1689, to ten 
Bishops and twenty Divines, ( to endeavour a good agree- 
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ment between the Church of England and all Protestant 
Dissenters' ('Declaration of the Prince of Orange 1 ). The 
Commissioners were directed to make such alterations as 
might seem expedient, in order to maintain the unity of the 
Church and to remove the objections of the Nonconformists ; 
but in consequence of the Lower House being unwilling to 
make any alterations, the session came to an end without 
any alterations having been made. The alterations pro- 
posed were adopted, about a century later, in the American 
Liturgy, 
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PART II.— EXPLANATORY. 



CHAPTER i; 

INTRODUCTORY 

§ 1. THE PREFACE,. 

The Preface was added at the last revision in 1661, 
and has been usually attributed to Dr. Sanderson, 
Bishop of Lincoln. It relates in detail to the follow- 
ing topics : — 

I. The several Reasons which made the Savoy Revi- 
sion necessary. — 'The preservation of peace and 
unity in the Church ; the procuring of reverence 
and exciting of piety and devotion in the public 
worship of God ; and the cutting off occasion 
from them that seek occasion of cavil or quarrel 
against the Liturgy of the Church.' 

II. The Spirit in which it was carried out. — 'We 
have endeavoured to observe the like moderation 
as we find to have been used in the like case in 
former times.' 

III. The Principal Alterations made. — See p. 21. 
Terms Explained: 

Rites = appointed ordinances, as Marriage, Confir- 
mation, Ac. 

Ceremonies = outward rites, external forms in reli- 
gion appointed by human authority, as the sign 
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of the cross in baptism, the use of the ring in 
marriage, ' being things in their own nature in- 
different and alterable, and so acknowledged.' 

Liturgy, — The word Xeirovpyia is used in classical 
Greek of any ministration or work of a public 
kind, whether of a secular or religious character. 
Both in the Septuagint (Numb. viii. 22 ; xvi. 9 ; 
xviii. 4 ; 2 Chron. xxxi. 2) and in the New Testa- 
ment it is used in reference to the public worship 
of God, or to any service on behalf of the Church. 
The word occurs in the New Testament in the 
following passages : — Luke i. 23 (the ministra- 
. tion of Zacharias) ; 2 Cor. ix. 12 (the collection 
of alms) ; Phil. ii. 17, 30 (the ministration of the 
Philippian Christians) ; Heb. viii. 6 (the ministry 
of Christ in heaven) ; Heb. ii. 21 (the Tabernacle 
service). Several early ecclesiastical writers 
make use of the word in a restricted sense, and 
apply it only to the formulary employed in the 
administration of the Holy Communion ; but it 
is more generally used as denoting set forms of 
prayer used in the public worship of God. Bing- 
ham says (xiii. §1.8) that ' Greek writers usually 
style all holy offices, and all parts of Divine 
service, by the general name of Xeirovpyia and 
ttpovpyia, liturgy and sacred service/ 

Rubrics. — This name is given to the rules and regu- 
lations printed in the Book of Common Prayer 
directing how, when, and where Divine service 
is to be performed. They were so called because 
formerly they were always printed (rubris Uteris) 
in red letters. 
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§ 2. CONCERNING THE SERVICE OF THE CHURCH. 

This was the original * Preface' of the First Prayer 
Book of Edward VI., and so remained, with slight 
modifications, until the reign of Charles II., when a 
new Preface was written, and the title of this section 
was consequently changed. 

Terms Explained: 

Uncertain Stories and Legends. — Lives of the Saints 
which were read on Saints' -days. 

Responds. — Short anthems which were interposed 
in various parts of the service. 

Verses. — Short versicles which followed the re- 
sponds. 

Commemorations. — 'The recital of the names of 
famous martyrs and confessors, patriarchs, 
bishops, kings, great orthodox writers, muni- 
ficent benefactors; which recitation was made 
at the altar out of diptychs or folded tables.'— 
Dr. Hook's Chu/rch Dictionary. 

Synodals. — The canons of provincial synods, which 
were read in parish churches during Divine 
service. 

Tie. — Certain rules which regulated the services of 
the ' Canonical Hours.' 

Invitatories. — 'The Invitatories, as given in the 
Roman Breviaries, are two verses, "Adoremus 
Dominum, Qui fecit nos," and " Qui fecit nos ;" 
the former sung before and after the Venite, 
and at the end of the second, fourth, sixth, and 
tenth verses, and the latter at the end of the 
fourth and eighth.' — Br. Hook's Clvwch Dic- 
tionary. 
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§ 3. OF CEREMONIES. 
Why some be Abolished and some Retained, 

This section was probably composed by Cranmer. 
It appears in Edward's First Prayer Book, and was 
retained at the several revisions. 

Why Some be Abolished: 

1. ' Because the great excess and multitude of them 
hath so increased in these latter days, that the 
burden of them was intolerable.' 

2. Because ( many of them were so dark that they 
did more confound and darken, than declare and 
set forth Christ's benefits unto us.' 

3. Because 'Christ's Gospel is not a ceremonial 
law,' and only those ceremonies are retained 
which tend to 'decent order and godly disci- 
pline,' and to the use of edifying. 

4. 'The most weighty cause of the abolishment 
of certain ceremonies was, that they were so far 
abused, partly by the superstitious blindness of 
the rude and unlearned, and partly by the un- 
satiable avarice of such as sought more their 
own lucre than the glory of God, that the abuses 
could not well be taken away, the thing remain- 
ing still.' 

Note. — ' In the First Book of Edward VI. there were many 
ceremonies prescribed which have not been retained ; thus 
water was enjoined to be mixed with the wine in the 
administration of the Lord's Supper, and crossing in the 
consecration prayer ; the bread was to be unleavened and 
round ; exorcism was used in tlie office of Baptism, and the 
infant anointed after being dipped thrice, and having the 
chrisom put upon him ; the Bishop was to cross the con- 
firmed person on the forehead ; a ring and other tokens of 
spousage, as gold or silver, were to be given in matrimony ; 
the sick person upon desire was to be anointed on the fore- 
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head or on the breast ; the priest was to cast earth upon 
the corpse, and to commend the soul to God ; the churched 
woman' was to offer her chrisom; and crossing, knocking 
upon the breast, and other gestures, were permitted to be 
used. These are ceremonies in the strictest sense, and it 
was for these that this preface was made to apologise, more 
than for the few ceremonies which are now retained.'— r 
Stephen's Notes in loco. 

Why Others aee Retained: 

1. ' Without some ceremonies, it is not possible to 
keep any order or quiet discipline in the Church.' 
' They may be altered and changed (upon just 
causes), and are therefore not to be esteemed 
equal with God's law.' 

2. ' Because they be neither dark nor dumb cere- 
monies, but are so set forth that every man may 
understand what they do mean, and to what use 
they do serve.' 

This section remains the same as it was in Edward's 
First Prayer Book, but it was then placed after the 
Commination ' Service. In 1552 it was removed to 
its present position. 

Notb. — Lord Cairns, in his recent judgment, Martin v. 
Mackonochie, laid down this general principle : — That all 
ceremonies which are not expressly ( retained/ are by neces- 
sary implication ' abolished/ 

§ 4. THE ORDER HOW THE PSALTER IS APPOINTED 

TO BE READ. 

' The Psalter shall be read through once in every 
month.' Previous to the Reformation, the Psalms 
were divided into seven portions, and one of these 
portions was read each morning at nocturns (the 
first of the canonical hours), so that the whole book 
was read through once in every week. 
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§ 5. THE ORDER HOW THE REST OF HOLY 
SCRIPTURE IS APPOINTED TO BE READ. . . . 

From the ' Admonition to all Ministers Ecclesias- 
tical, ' prefixed to the second book of Homilies, it 
appears that up to the last revision the officiating 
minister was allowed to change the appointed Lessons. 
But this permission is virtually cancelled by the 
Btrict terms of the Act of Uniformity. 

* Where it may so chance, some one or other chapter of 
the Old Testament to fall in order to be read upon the 
Sundays or holydays which were better changed with 
some other of the New Testament of more edification, it 
shall be well done to spend your time to consider well of 
such chapters beforehand, whereby your prudence and 
diligence in your office may appear, so that your people 
may have cause to glorify God for you, and be the 
readier to embrace your labours, to your better commen- 
dation, to the discharge of your conscience and their 
own.' — Extract from ' Admonition to all Ministers Ecclesi- 
astical. 1 

§ 6. THE CALENDAR 

The Calendar of Lessons was intended by our 

reformers to supply the place of the ancient Lection- 

arium which appears to have been in use in the fifth 

century, but when or by whom it was drawn up 

cannot now be ascertained. 

Note. — Black-Letter Bays. — These days were omitted from 
the Prayer Books of Edward and Elizabeth, but were 
restored in the Calendar put forth by a Royal Commission 
in 1561. The reasons assigned by Wheatly and others for 
their restoration are : — 

1. The usage of Law Courts. 

2. Wakes and fairs were held by charter on Saints'-days. 

3. Historical dates. ' Histories which were writ before the 
Reformation do frequently speak of transactions happening 
upon such ,a holiday, or about such a time, without men- 
tioning the month; relating one thing to be done at 
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Lammas-tide, and another about Martinmas, &c. ; bo that 
were these names quite left out of the Calendar, we might 
be at a loss to know when several of these transactions 
happened.' 
4. Leases and agreements were commonly terminable on 
certain Saints'-oays. 

The religions observance of these days is entirely 
excluded from the Chnrch of England, inasmuch as — 

1. They are not mentioned in ' The Table of all 
Feasts to be observed/ 

2. There are no Epistles and Gospels appointed for 
them. 

§ 7. THE RECKONING OF EASTER. 

* Easter-day is always the first Sunday after the 

full moon which happens upon, or next after, the 

twenty-first day of March; and if the full moon 

happens upon a Sunday, Easter-day is the Sunday 

after.' 

§ 8. THE GOLDEN NUMBER. 

From the foregoing rule respecting the keeping of 
Easter, it became necessary to ascertain the exact 
time of the appearance of the full moon. By means 
of calculations made by Meton, an Athenian astro- 
nomer (433 A.D.), it was ascertained that, in a cycle 
of nineteen years, the moon returns to the same rela- 
tive position in regard to the sun, and consequently 
undergoes the same series of changes on the same 
day of the solar year and month which it did nineteen 
years before. Thus, if a new moon fell at the time 
of the vernal equinox, nineteen years afterwards it 
would again fall at the vernal equinox ; and if a 
new moon fell five days after the vernal equinox, it 
would again fall five days after the vernal equinox 
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nineteen years afterwards. Thus the time of full 
moon can be easily calculated, and no difficulty 
can arise in fixing upon the Sunday following. The 
Golden Number shows in what part of the moon's 
cycle any particular year is; in other words, it 
denotes the year of the lunar cycle. It may be 
ascertained by adding one to the year of Our Lord 
(because the first year of the Christian era was the 
second of the Metonic cycle), and then dividing the 
whole by nineteen ; if there is no remainder, then 
nineteen is the Golden Number, but if any number 
remains, then the said remainder is the Golden 
Number for that year. Thus, 1871 + 1 = 1872 -f- 
19 = 98 and 10 remainder, therefore ten is the 
Golden Number for eighteen hundred and seventy- 
one. Wheatly says it was called the Golden Number 
either (1) from its great usefulness in ascertaining 
the moon's age, or else (2) from its being originally 
written in letters of gold. 

§ 9. THE EPACT. 

The solar year consists, in round numbers, of three 
hundred and sixty- five days, while the lunar consists 
of twelve months, of twenty-nine and a half days 
each, or three hundred and fifty-four days, conse- 
quently there is a difference between the solar and 
the lunar year consisting of eleven days, and this 
difference is termed the Epact. Supposing, there- 
fore, the new moon to be on the first day of June in 
any year, at the close of the year the new moon will 
be eleven days earlier, and at the end of the second 
year twenty-two days, and at the end of the third 
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year thirty-three days ; that would allow of an addi- 
tional new moon, and give three days over; the 
remaining three is then the Epact. In the following 
year the eleven days would again be added, and so 
on, till the number of the Epact exceeded thirty, 
when thirty would be cut off and counted as an addi- 
tional lunar month; whatever remained after the 
lunar month had been cut off would be called the 
Epact, 

§ 10. THE DOMINICAL OR SUNDAY LETTER. 

It was a very early practice to assign one of the 
first seven letters of the alphabet to each of the days 
of the year in successive order, so that the same day 
of each week should be marked by the same letter 
throughout. A was always given to the first day of 
the year, B to the second, and so on to G ; then the 
seven letters were repeated again, and this was con- 
tinued to the end of the year. The name Dominical 
or Sunday Letter was given to the letter which 
stands against the Sundays of any given year. From 
this it is manifest that if the year consisted exactly 
of fifty-two weeks, the letter G would always fall to 
the last day of the year ; but as there is an additional 
day the year closes with A, and consequently the 
Sunday Letter for the following year will be G, and 
there will necessarily be a change in the Sunday 
Letter, in a backward direction, from year to year. 

§ 11. A TABLE OF VIGILS, ETC. 

It was customary in primitive times to spend a 
great part of the night which preceded certain Festi- 
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vals in prayer and devotion, in order to prepare the 
mind for the better observance of the festival of the 
following day. The nights thus spent were termed 
VigiliaB, Vigils or Watchings, from vigilare, ' to watch,' 
4 be wakeful.' It will be observed that some of the 
Festivals have no Vigils appointed; the reason 
assigned by Wheatly for such omission is, * because 
they generally happen either between Christmas and 
the Purification, or between Easter and Whitsuntide ; 
which were always esteemed such seasons of joy that 
the Church did not think fit to intermingle them with 
any days of fasting and humiliation.' 

$ 12. DAYS OF FASTING OR ABSTINENCE. 

The Church of Rome draws a distinction between 
Easting and Abstinence, the former being much more 
strict than the latter. The Church. of England makes 
no difference between days of fasting and days of 
abstinence (* Lord, who for our sakes didst fast 
forty days and forty nights, give us grace to use 
such abstinence. 1 — Collect for First Sunday in Lent), 
and, indeed, has not given any rule whatever upon the 
subject. The only proximate authority is the Homily 
' On Fasting,' in the Second Book (see p. 80). An- 
cient laws and usages concerning fasting or abstinence 
which were in use prior to the Reformation were 
abolished by statute in 1548. 

§ 13. THE DAILY SERVICE. 

'All priests and deacons are to say daily the 
Morning and Evening Prayer, either privately or 
openly, not being let by sickness or some other 

D 
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■argent cause. And tie curate that ministereth in 
every parish church or chapel, being at home, and 
not being otherwise reasonably hindered, shall say 
the same in the parish church or chapel where he 
ministereth. , — Extract from the original Preface, 
1 Concerning the Ceremonies of the Church.' 

Respecting this Rubric- 

Notb 1. — That it does not absolutely enforce the daily use of the 
Morning and Evening Prayer, but allows of any ' reasonable 
kinderance.' In the Second Prayer Book of Edward, 
together with the Prayer Books of Elizabeth and James, 
the wording is slightly varied : ' Except they be let by 
preaching, studying of divinity, or by some other urgent 
cause.' This may be considered as throwing light upon the 
phrases, ' urgent cause' and ' reasonable hinderance. 

2. A Daily Service has never been enforced in ordinary 
pariah % churches. The injunctions of Edward VI. (1547) 
directed ' that the Common Prayer on Wednesdays and 
Fridays be diligently kept.' And in the injunctions of 
Elizabeth (1559) it is ordered that ' Weekly, upon Wednes- 
days and Fridays, not being holy-days, the curate at the 
accustomed hours shall resort to the church.' From these 
injunctions it is manifest that the Daily Service was not 
then generally observed. 

§ 14. THE PLACE OF PRAYER. 

' The Morning and Evening Prayer shall be used 
in the accustomed place of the church, chapel, or 
chancel ; except it shall be otherwise determined by 
the ordinary of the place.' 

This rubric was altered to its present form in the 
time of Elizabeth. Therefore the question to be de- 
cided is, ' What was the " accustomed place " at the 
time of the revision of 1559 ? ' 

In the First Prayer Book of Edward it was ordered : 
' The priest being in the choir, to begin the Lord's 
Prayer with a loud voice ; ' and this, says Dr. Hook, 
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was the custom of the Church for many hundred 
years; but in Edward's Second Prayer Book the 
wording of the rubric was altered. 'The Morning 
and Evening Prayer shall be used in such places of 
the church, chapel, or chancel, and the minister shall 
so turn him as the people best may hear. And if there 
be any controversy therein, the matter shall be referred 
to the ordinary, and he or his deputy shall appoint 
the place.' In consequence of this rubric some of 
the clergy began to read Morning and Evening Prayer 
in the body of the church, while others kept to the 
old practice of reading in the choir. 

On Elizabeth's accession the rubric was brought 
to its present form. 'The Morning and Evening 
Prayer shall be used in the accustomsd place of the 
church, chapel, or chancel ; except it shall be other- 
wise determined by the ordinary of the place.' 

There are differences of opinion as to the interpre- 
tation of this rubric. Some consider that the words 
accustomed place refer to (1) the chancel, which was 
the recognised place of prayer for many centuries ; 
(2) others consider that the reference is to the allowed 
custom of reading from a desk in the body of the 
church, to which sanction was given by Edward's 
Second Book. It must, however, be borne in mind 
that Edward's Second Book, in which permission was 
given to the ordinary to appoint a place, only remained 
in force for a few months — from All Saints'-day 
(November 1, 1552) to the death of Edward (July 6, 
1553) — when the book was at once suppressed. Hence 
it seems scarcely fair to quote the permissive practice 

for a few months as sufficient to establish a custom. 

d2 
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The rubric would undoubtedly be understood in 
Elizabeth's time as referring to the old-established 
place in the chancel. (3) This rubric is more usually 
interpreted by the light of later legislation. The Adver- 
tisements of 1565 directed that the ordinary should 
make his own arrangement ' for the decent and dis- 
tinct saying of the Services according to the largeness 
or straitness of the church.' Canon 14 requires that 
* the Common Prayer shall be said or sung distinctly 
and reverently .... in such place of every church as 
the bishop of the diocese, or ecclesiastical ordinary 
of the place, shall think meet for the largeness or 
straitness of the same, so as the people may be most 
edified.' From this we conclude that the direction of 
the place of prayer is in the hands of the bishop of 
the diocese. 

Note. — From the time of Edward's Second Prayer Book, read- 
ing-desks were gradually introduced and erected in the body 
of the church. Dr. Hook says : * This innovation and novelty 
begun first by some few ordinaries, and recommended by 
them to others, grew by degrees to be more general, till at 
last it came to be the universal practice.' 

§ 15. ORNAMENTS OF THE CHURCH. 

' Such ornaments of the Church .... shall be re- 
tained and be in use as were in the Church of England 
by the authority of Parliament in the second year of 
the reign of King Edward the Sixth.' 

The judgment (Judicial Committee of Privy Council) 
in the case of Liddell and Home v. Westerton ruled 
the following points of interpretation : — 

1. That the words 'authority of Parliament' refer 
to the Act which enforced the use of Edward's First 
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Prayer Book, and not to * Canons or Royal Injunctions 

having the authority of Parliament made at an earlier 

period.' 

' There seems no reason to doubt that the Act in ques- 
tion received royal assent in the second year of Edward VI. 
It concerned a matter of great urgency which had been 
long under consideration, and was the first Act of the 
session ; it passed through one House of Parliament on 
January 15, 1549, and the other on the 21st of the same 
month ; and the second year of the reign of Edward VI. 
did not expire till January 28. . . . It is very true that 
the new Prayer Book could not come into use until after 
the expiration of that year, because time must be allowed 
for printing and distributing the books ; but its use and 
the injunctions contained in it were established by the 
authority of Parliament in the second year of Edward VI., 
and this is the plain meaning of the rubric.' — Extract 
from the Judgment. 

2. 'That the word ornaments applies and in the 
rubrics is confined to. those articles the use of which 
in the Services and ministrations of the Church is 
prescribed by the Prayer Book of Edward VI.' 

§ 16. ORNAMENTS OF THE MINISTER. 

' Such ornaments .... of the ministers at all times 
of their ministrations shall be retained and be in use 
as were in this Church of England by the authority 
of Parliament in the second year of the reign of King 
Edward the Sixth.' 

This Rubric appears to have been suspended by 
later Acts of the legislature. The Act of Uniformity, 
which enforced the use of Elizabeth's Prayer Book, 
only recognised it ' until other order shall be therein 
taken by the authority of the Queen's Majesty.' This 
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further order was set forth in the advertisements, and 

confirmed in the canons of James I. 

1 Every minister saying the public Prayers, or minister- 
ing the Sacraments or other rites of the Church, shall 
wear a decent and comely surplice with sleeves, to be 

provided at the charge of the parish Furthermore, 

such ministers as are graduates shall wear upon their 
surplices, at such times, such hoods as by the orders of 
the Universities are agreeable to their degree/ — Canon 58. 

S 17. THE DRESS OF THE PREACHER. 

There is no rubric or direction specifying the dress 
of the preacher. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE OBDEB FOB MORNING PRAYER. 

In the First Prayer Book of Edward both Morning 
and Evening Prayer began with the Lord's Prayer. 
The Sentences, Exhortation, Confession, and Absolu- 
tion, which now precede, were added in 1552, and 
were probably suggested by a Latin translation of 
Calvin's French Liturgy (1545). This translation 
was printed (1551) under the direction of Pastor 
Pollanus, minister of a congregation of Strasburg 
refugees at Glastonbury. 
The Sentences. — Similar sentences are found in the 

Sarum use, and also in Calvin's Liturgy. 
The Exhortation. — 'The Scripture moveth us in 

sundry places to acknowledge and confess,' e. g. 

Prov. xxviii. 13 ; 1 John i. 8, 9. 
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Purposes for which we Assemble : 

(1) To render thanks for the great benefits that 
we have received (our thanksgivings). 

(2) To set forth His most worthy praise (psalms, 
hymns, anthems). 

(3) To hear His most Holy Word (read in the 
Lessons and expounded in sermons). 

(4) To ask those things which are requisite and 
necessary, as well for the body as the soul 
(Collects, Prayers, Litany). 

General Confession. — General (1) because it is to 
be said by the whole congregation. 

(2) In contrast to the more particular Confes- 
sion in the Visitation of the Sick and in the Lord's 
Supper. 

Note. — All kneeling. — This being the most appropriate atti- 
tude for prayer and supplication. ' This posture was used 
by the early Christians in general, except on Sundays and 
in the interval between Easter and Whitsuntide, at which 
times they testified their joy by standing at the public 
prayers of the Church. The custom of standing at these 
seasons may be traced as high as Irenaeus, who derives it 
from Apostolical authority; and it was enforced against 
some who were disposed to kneel by the Council of Nice, 
for the sake of uniformity/ — Humphrey. 

The Absolution. — Previous to the Hampton Court 
Conference (1604) this was entitled, ' The Abso- 
lution, to be pronounced by the Minister alone,' but 
on the revision which took place after the Con- 
ference, the words * or remission of sins ' were 
added, in concession to an objection raised by the 
Puritans, that the word Absolution was popish. 

The words * priest alone' were substituted for 
* minister alone ' at the last revision. In all pre- 
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vious editions of the Prayer Book the words 
' minister alone' occur. 

This form of Absolution is wholly condemned by 
the Council of Trent. ' If any one shall say that 
the Sacramental Absolution of the Priest is not a 
judicial act, but a bare ministry of pronouncing 
and declaring sins to be remitted unto him who 
confesses .... let him be anathema.' (Council 
of Trent, Sess. XIV. Canon 9.) 

It is worthy of note that this form of Absolution 
has several phrases in common with one composed 
(1550) by John A. Lasco, superintendent of the 
German congregation in London. 

Note. — There is no form of Absolution either in Calvin's 
Liturgy or the Latin Liturgy of Pollanus. Calvin, in one of 
his epistles, makes this statement : • There is none of us 
but must acknowledge it to be very useful, that, after the 
General Confession, some remarkable promise of Scripture 
should follow, whereby sinners might be raised to the hopes 
of pardon and reconciliation. And I would have introduced 
this custom from the beginning, but some fearing that the 
novelty of it would give offence, I was over easy in yielding 
to them ; so the thing was omitted.' In one of his answers 
to Westphalius, he says, * I have no intent to deny the use- 
fulness of private absolution ; but as I commend it in 
several places of my writings, provided the use be left to 
men's liberty, and free from superstition, so to bind men's 
consciences by a law to it is neither lawful nor expedient.' 

Amen. — This word, when printed in corresponding 
type with the prayer or creed which precedes, 
should be repeated by the minister with the people ; 
but when printed in a different type, should be 
repeated by the people alone. 

The Lord's Pbayer. — In the early Church this prayer 
(the Prayer of the Faithful) was only used after 
the dismissal of the unbaptised. 
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In Edward's First Prayer Book it was placed at 
the commencement of the service. The Doxology 
at the close of the prayer, together with the rubric 
which directs the people to repeat it with the 
minister, were added at the last revision ; previous 
to that time the prayer was repeated by the minister 
alone, with the exception of the last petition, ' de- 
liver us from evil,' in which the people joined. 

Notb. — In the office for the Canonical Hours the priest re- 
peated the prayer inaudibly, until he came to the words, 
4 lead us not into temptation,' which he repeated in a loud 
voice, the choir responding, ' deliver us from evil/ 

The Versiclbs. — These consist of verses taken from 
various Psalms. They were used in several of the 
ancient Liturgies. 

Gloria Patri. — This Doxology is one of the most 
ancient on record. Its earliest form, which appears 
in the great Oriental Liturgy, is 'Glory to the 
Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, 
now and ever, world without end.' The Arians 
altered it thus — ' Glory to the Father, by the Son, 
and in the Holy Ghost.' In order to oppose Arian- 
ism, Athanasius adopted the form, * Glory be to the 
Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, 
both now and ever, world without end.' To this 
amended form the Western Church added, ' As it 
was in the beginning.' 

In the Eastern Church it was used at the end of 
the last Psalm for the day, and in the Western 
Church at the end of every Psalm. 

Praise ye the Lord. — In Edward's First Prayer 
Book the Hebrew word Hallelujah was directed 
to be used ' from Easter to Trinity Sunday.' This 
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was done as expressing joy for Christ's resurrec- 
tion. The response of the people, 'The Lord's 
name be praised,' was added at the last revision 
(1661). It had been previously used in the Scotch 
Liturgy. 

Venite (Psalm xcv.). — This Psalm was originally 
composed by David, either for the Feast of Taber- 
nacles (Grotius) or the Sabbath (Ccdvin). In very 
early times it was transferred to the Liturgies of 
St. Chrysostom and St. Basil, and other ancient 
Liturgies of the early Church. Palmer says (Orig. 
Lit. I. i. 8), that ' it preceded the Psalms of Noc- 
turn in the Western Churches from a very remote 
period.' Benedict appointed two Psalms to be 
chanted before Nocturns began, to give time for 
assembling, and the second of these was the ninety- 
fifth, or Venite exultemns. 

The old ecclesiastical name given to this Psalm 
is the Invitatorium, a name which was probably 
given to it because it was sung while the congrega- 
tion was assembling for the purpose of calling them 
together. Previous to 1549 short Invitatories were 
usually inserted between the several verses, but in 
the First Prayer Book of Edward it was ordered to 
be said or sung c without any Invitatory.' 

Psalms. — Previous to the Reformation, the Psalms 
were divided into seven portions, so that the whole 
book was read through once every week. The 
Reformers divided them into sixty portions (1549), 
so that 'the Psalter shall be read through once 
every month both for Morning and Evening 
Prayer. And whereas January, March, May, July, 
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August, October, and December have one-and- 
thirty days apiece, it is ordered that the same 
Psalms shall be read the last day of the said 
months which were read the day before.' 

The antiphonal system of chanting was in use at 
a very early age, but it cannot be ascertained with 
certainty when or by whom it was first introduced. 
Wheatly is of opinion that this custom is as old as 
Christianity itself, and that there is no question to 
be made but that the Christians received it from 
the Jews ; but Bingham says that the united mode 
of singing the Psalms is more ancient than the 
responsive. Some writers affirm that Ignatius 
(Bishop of Antioch) instituted antiphonal chant- 
ing, and that it was suggested to him 'from a 
vision of angels, whom he saw thus singing to the 
Holy Trinity,' Others attribute it to St. Ambrose. 
St. Basil tells us that this custom was general in 
his time : ' After confession, the people rise from 
prayer and proceed to psalmody, dividing them- 
selves into two parts, and singing by turns.' It 
may also be noticed that Pliny, in his famous 
letter to Trajan, makes a reference to this practice : 
' They (the Christians) were accustomed .... to 
sing alternately among themselves a hymn to 
Christ as to God.' (Carmenque Christo, quasi 
Deo, dicere secum invicem.) 

The translation of the Psalms which we have in 
our Prayer Books is that made by Tyndal and 
Coverdale as revised by Cranmer. (The Great 
Bible.) 

The Psalms were not printed at length in either 
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of Edward's Prayer Books, but the Calendar di- 
rected which were the Psalms for the day, and 
the people were referred either to their Bibles or 
Psalters. 

The Reformers ordered that the Gloria Patri 
should be used at the end of every Psalm. 
Lessons. — In the ancient Jewish synagogues a por- 
tion of the Pentateuch was read every Sabbath 
day. 

The public reading of the Law was forbidden by 
Antiochus Epiphanes. No doubt he did this as a 
matter of caution, lest that the people should be 
incited to revolt on account of their being reminded 
of their former independence. In consequence of 
this prohibition, portions of the Prophetical Scrip- 
tures were read, and thus his prohibition was 
evaded. 

When the Jews regained their independence 
under the Maccabees, the Law was again read 
publicly, in addition to the Prophetical Scriptures, 
and this practice was continued during the time 
of our Lord and His Apostles. (Luke iv. 16 ; 
Acts xiii. 27 ; xv. 21.) 

The early Christians added the writings of the 
New Testament to their Scripture Lessons. Justin 
Martyr says that Lessons were read in his time on 
Sundays from ' the narratives of the Apostles and 
the writings of the Prophets.' (ra aVo/zyq/ioyev/iara 
tu>v diroffToXw y ra avyypafifjtaTa tCjv irpo^rjTwv.) 

During the second and third centuries certain 
uncanonical writings — such as the Epistles of 
Clemens Romanus, the Shepherd of Hermas, the 
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Sufferings of the Martyrs, and Homilies of the 
Fathers — were gradually introduced, and these, 
during the Middle Ages, in great part superseded 
the reading of the Scriptures. 

Before the Reformation, responds and versicles 
were sung between the verses of the chapters ap- 
pointed to be read, so that the Lesson was only 
read in a fragmentary manner, being sometimes 
broken into seven or even nine portions, and this 
practice continued till the publication of Edward's 
First Prayer Book. 

Our Reformers made a most important change 
in this part of the Service by directing that the 
Lessons should be taken exclusively from the 
Canonical Scriptures, and thus they wholly shut 
out all uninspired writings. An exception, how- 
ever, was made respecting the Books of the Apo- 
crypha, which were appointed to be read in the 
Daily Service (Sundays excepted) during the 
autumn of each year, and also as First Lessons 
on some of the Saints'-days. These Apocryphal 
Books are read ' for example of life and instruction 
of manners/ but are not used Ho establish any 
doctrine.' 

It does not appear from the rubric that it is 
absolutely necessary that the reader should be in 
holy orders. The rubric previous to 1661 required 
'the minister to read the Lesson;' but at the 
Savoy Conference these words were omitted, and 
the words ' he that readeth ' were inserted in their 
place. 

The First Lessons are all taken from the Old 
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Testament, the greater part of which is read 
through once in the year. The chief omissions are 
the Books of Chronicles (because in substance they 
are nearly identical with the Books of Samuel and 
Kings), the Song of Solomon (because if literally 
understood it is unfit for public reading), and por- 
tions of the Book of Ezekiel (because of the diffi- 
culty of understanding the several visions recorded) . 
Some other portions, which refer to genealogies, 
obscure prophecies, details of the Mosaic ritual, 
&c, are also omitted. 

The Second Lessons are all taken from the New 
Testament, which is read through three times in 
the year, with the exception of the Revelation of 
St. John, of which only the first and last chapters 
(Festival of St. John the Evangelist) and a por- 
tion of the nineteenth chapter (All Saints' -day) 
are read. 
Te Deum Laudamus. — (1) Authorship, — The question 
of authorship has been the subjeet of much dispute, 
and has never been definitely settled. 

In the Sarum Breviary and also in Marshall's 
Primer (1535) it is called ( Hymnus Sancti Am- 
brosii et Augustini,' in allusion to an old tradition 
that its several clauses were sung alternately by 
these two saints on the occasion of the baptism of 
the latter. The words were' said to have been 
suggested by inspiration. Some have attributed 
its authorship to Hilary, Bishop of Poictiers (Bene- 
dictine Editors), others to Hilary, Bishop of Aries 
(Palmer), while others (Usher, Cave, Stillingfleet) 
have attributed it to Nicatius, Bishop of Triers 
(453). 
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The most ancient allusion to it is in the Rule of 
Ceesarius, Bishop of Aries, in the fifth century ; 
Aurelian, his successor in the episcopate, also refers 
to it ; hence it has been generally believed that it 
was composed in the Gallican Church, but by whom 
it is impossible to decide. 

(2) Rubrics respecting. — In the Sarum Breviary 
it was appointed to be used in the Daily Service, 
except during Advent and Lent, and certain special 
days. In the First Prayer Book of Edward these 
restrictions were curtailed, and it was ordered to 
be used in the daily Morning Prayer, except during 
Lent, when the Benedicite was appointed to be used 
in its stead; but in Edward's Second Book this 
restriction was omitted. 

(3) Analysis. — The following analysis is from 
Dean Comber's ' Companion to the Temple:' — 

i. An act of praise offered to God by us and by 
all creatures as well in earth as in heaven, and 
particularly the angels and the saints which 
are there join with us. 
ii. A confession of faith, declaring — 
(a) The general consent unto it. 
(6) The particulars of it concerning every 
Person in the Trinity, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost; and more 
largely concerning the Son as to His 
divinity, His humanity, and particularly 
His incarnation, His death, His present 
glory, and His return to judgment, 
iii. A supplication grounded upon it — 

(a) For all His people, that they may be 
preserved here, and saved hereafter. 
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(&) For ourselves, who daily praise Him, 
that we may be kept from future sin, and 
be pardoned for what is past, because we 
trust in Him. 
The Bbnedicite, or Ganticum trium puerorum, is an 
Apocryphal addition to the third chapter of the 
Book of Daniel, and still appears in that position 
in the Douay Bible. It was used as a hymn in the 
later Jewish Church, but it was never received 
into the Jewish canon, nor was it ever extant in the 
Hebrew language. It seems to be a paraphrase of 
the 148th Psalm, and was probably composed by 
an Alexandrine Jew in the second or third century 
before Christ. The exact date of its adoption in 
the Christian Church cannot be ascertained. St. 
Chrysostom refers to it as 'that admirable and 
marvellous song, which from that day to this hath 
been sung everywhere throughout the world and 
shall be yet sung in future generations.' It appears 
to have been irregularly used in the early Church, 
4 until, in the year 633, the fourth Council of Toledo 
commanded it to be used, enacting the penalty of 
excommunication upon any priest who refused to 
do so.' 
The Bened ictus, or the Song of Zacharias (Luke i. 
68-79). — In the ancient English Offices it was 
appointed to be used after the Lesson at Lauds. 
' In one edition of Edward's First Prayer Book, the 
rubric directing its use throughout the whole year 
describes it as a Thanksgiving for the performance 
of God* s promises? 
Jubilate Deo (Ps. c). — In the ancient English 
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Offices this Psalm was appointed to be used at 
Lauds before the Lesson. It was not included in 
the First Prayer Book of Edward, but it was added 
at the revision of 1552. 
The Apostles' Creed. — (1) Reputed Authorship. — 
Bufinus mentions an ancient tradition that the 
Apostles (after the Ascension of our Lord and 
before they departed from Jerusalem) drew up this 
Creed, 'each one contributing his sentence,' and 
that for this work they were inspired by the Holy 
Ghost. 
The accuracy of this tradition has been objected to by 
Bingham, Browne and others, for the following 
reasons : — 

i This Creed is not mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles, nor in any of the more ancient 
Fathers and Councils. 
iL The verbal differences which occur in ancient 
Creeds distinctly prove that the early Chris- 
tians were not acquainted with any authorita- 
tive Apostolic formula. The ancient Creeds 
differ from one another and from this. 
iiL The ancients called the Nicene and other 
Creeds Apostolical, showing that the epithet 
does not refer to authorship. 
iv. Amid the controversies which agitated the 
Church during the first four centuries, we 
have no record of any appeal to an Apostolic 
formula of doctrine. 

Bishop Browne says, ' It is an opinion not without 
great probability that the reason why it was called the 
Apostles' Creed was, that the Chmch of Borne being the 

E 
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only Church in the West which could undeniably claim 
an Apostle for its founder, its see was called the Apostolic 
See, and hence its Creed was called the Apostles' Creed.' 

The title refers not to its authorship, but to 
the doctrines which it contains. 

(2) History. — This Creed is nearly identical with 
that which was used in the Romish Church in the 
fifth century, and which ultimately prevailed in the 
West. The three clauses, ' He descended into hell,' 
' the communion of saints,' ' the life everlasting,' 
were of later origin. 

In the works of Ambrose (Abp. of Milan, 397), 
and Bufinus (Presbyter of Aquileia, 410), the 
Creed is found nearly as it stands in our Liturgy. 
Bufinus wrote an exposition of it. The Creed, as 
we have it, is found in all the Liturgies of the 
.Saxon Church. 

The Sarum Breviary directed that it should be 
said at Matins ' by the whole choir privately,' and 
it was also to be repeated privately at Prime, the 
Priest raising his voice at the words ' Carnis resur- 
rectionem,' to which the choir was to respond, ' et 
vitam sempiternam. Amen.' Our Reformers, fol- 
lowing the example of Cardinal Quignonius in his 
Breviary (1536), appointed in the Prayer Books of 
Edward that it should be said publicly in the daily 
, service. 

Bingham says it does not appear that this Creed 
was ever used by the Greek Church. 

Notes. — 1. The ancient name by which the Creed was 
designated was (r6fi$o\oif (symbolum), in explanation of 
which several interpretations have been given, 
i. That each of the twelve Apostles contributed one or 
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more of the Articles which it contains {Bvfinus), hence 
called fftfi&oXov from ffvfi&dMu. 

ii, A symbol or watchword (corresponding to the Latin 
Tessara MUitaris) in use among the Early Christians 
for the purpose of mutual recognition. — Bingham. 

iii. An Epitome or Collection of Christian Doctrine. 

iv. ' It was so called because studiously concealed from 
the pagan world, and not revealed to the catechumens 
themselves till just before their baptism or initiation 
in the Christian mysteries ; when it was delivered to 
them as that secret note, mark, or token, by which the 
faithful in all parts of the world might, without any 
danger, make themselves known to one another.' — 
Wheatly. 

2. The Primitive Christians only recited the Creed publicly 
at the times when the Sacrament of Baptism was adminis- 
tered, viz. : Easter and Whitsuntide. 

3. ' The custom of saying a Creed in the daily services was 
commenced in the Church of Antioch about the year 471 ; 
in the Church of Constantinople, 611 ; in the Spanish 
Church after the Council of Toledo, 589 ; in the Grallican 
Church in the reign of Charlemagne ; and from thence it 
passed into the Anglo-Saxon Church. It was not adopted 
by the Roman Church till the year 1014. — Humphrey, 

4. It is to be repeated standing. Wheatly says that ' in 
Poland and Lithuania the nobles used formerly to draw 
their swords, in token that, if need were, they would 
defend and seal the truth of it with their blood.' 

The Mutual Salutation is very ancient. It is the 
same as that found in the Sarum Breviary 
(Dominus vobiscum. Et cum spiritu tuo), but 
slightly varies from that which is found in the 
Great Oriental Liturgy (Eipiji'ij wdaiv. ml rf irvev- 
/iart owi). 

The Lesser Litany (' Lord have mercy upon us,' <fcc.) 

is found in most of the ancient Liturgies. It was 

called the Lesser Litany because, in the time of 

Gregory the Great, the whole Litany sometimes 

consisted of frequent repetitions of the Kyrie 

Eleison. In . the Sarum Breviary it was ordered 

b2 
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that each petition should be thrice repeated. Procter 
says that ' an ancient MS. Ritual of the Soman 
Church ordered Kyrie Eleison, Christe Eleison, 
Kyrie Eleison, to be each repeated one hundred 
times in a processional Litany.' 

Yeesicles. — These brief petitions are taken from 
various parts of Scripture, and are expanded in 
the Collects which follow. 

Concluding Praters. — Collect for Peace. — This Col- 
lect is found in the Sacramentaries of Gelasius 
(494) and Gregory (590). It has been used in 
the English Church for more than 1,200 years. 

Collect for Grace. — This occurs in the Sacramen- 
taries of Gelasius and Gregory. It also occurs in 
the Sarum Breviary. 

Nora — Previous to the last revision (1661) the Morning 
Service closed with this Collect Probably our present usage 
was suggested by the rubric which occurs in the Scotch 
Prayer Book (1637) : ' After this Collect ended, followeth 
the Litany ; and if the Litany be not appointed to be said 
or sung that morning, then shall next be said the Prayer 
for the King's Majesty, with the rest of the Prayers follow- 
ing at the end of the Litany, and the Benediction.' 

Prayer for the Queeris Majesty. — This Prayer was 
added at the revision of 1559, and was then ap- 
pended to the Litany before the prayer of St. 
Chrysostom, and it there remained until the last 
revision in 1661. In the Liturgies of the Primitive 
Church there are several 'Prayers for Kings,' but 
although closely corresponding, yet they are not 
identical with the form made use of in our Liturgy. 
Procter says that € the earliest form of Prayer for 
the King's Majesty that has yet been discovered 
occurs in two little books from the press of Ber- 
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thelet, who was the King's printer at the end of the 
reign of Henry VIH. and the beginning of that of 
Edward VI.' 

Pray er for the Royal Family. — This Prayer, ' approved 
if not composed by Abp. Whitgifb,' was added at 
the Hampton Court Conference ; it was then in- 
serted at the close of the Litany, and was removed 
to its present position at the Savoy Conference. 

Prayer for the Clergy and People. — This Prayer oo~ 
curs in the Sacramentaries of Gelasius and Gre- 
gory, and also in the Sarom Breviary. It was 
first added to our Prayer Book in 1559. 

Prayer of St. Chrysostom. — This Prayer was not 
found in the oldest MSS. of the Constantinopolitan 
Liturgy, but it occurs in a MS. of Basil's (Bp. of 
Ceesarea) Liturgy, which has been referred to the 
ninth century. Although it is impossible to speak 
with certainty respecting the authorship, yet there 
can be but little doubt that it was used 'very 
anciently in the Exarchate of Ceesarea and Patri- 
archate of Constantinople' (Palmer). 

At the last revision it was placed at the end of 
the daily Morning and Evening Prayer ; previously 
it was appended to the Litany. 

Benediction (2 Cor. xiii. 14). — This form is found 
in the primitive Liturgies of Antioch, Ceesarea, 
Constantinople and Jerusalem, and was probably 
used in Apostolic times. In the Sarom Breviary 
there is a shorter form, ' In nomine Patris, et Filii, 
et Spiritus Sancti. Amen.' In the two Prayer 
Books of Edward this form was omitted, and no 
other was substituted till the revision of 1559. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

THE ORDER FOR EVENING PRATER. 

In the Second Prayer Book of Edward, the rubric 
directed that the Sentences, Exhortation, Confession, 
and Absolution, were to precede the Lord's Prayer, 
but they were not printed at the commencement of 
Evening Prayer till 1661. 

Magnificat (Lake i. 46-55). — This Hymn occurs in 
several of the 'Uses' which were used previous to 
the First Prayer Book of Edward. It appears to 
have been sung at Vespers, after the reading of 
Scripture, from very early times. 

The Nunc Dmrrns (Luke ii. 29-32) was appointed 
to be used at Vespers in the ancient English 
Offices. 

Note. — Both these Canticles are printed in Edward's First 
Prayer Book. In Edward's Second Book, Fs. xcviii. (Cantate 
Domino) and Ps. lxvii. (Dens Misereatur) were appointed 
to be used at the discretion of the minister, in order to give 
variety to the service. 

Collect for Peace. — This Prayer occurs in the 
Sacramentary of Gelasius, and has been used in 
the English Church for more than 1,200 years. 

Collect for Aid against all Perils. — This Prayer 
is found in the Sacramentaries of Gelasius and 
Gregory, and also in the oldest Offices of the 
English Church. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CREED OF ST. ATHANASIUS. 

Title. — Previous to 670 this Creed was entitled ' The 
Catholic Faith,' but at or about that time the title 
of it was changed to ' The Athanasian Faith,' and 
this not because Athanasius (Bp. of Alexandria, 
375) composed it, but because it embodied the 
several arguments by which he maintained the 
doctrine of the Trinity and the Incarnation of our 
Lord, in opposition to the Arian heresy. 

' This,' says Dr. Waterland, ' appears to me the most 
probable account of the whole matter ; and it is very 
much confirmed by what we see of several tracts wrote 
in the fifth and sixth centuries dialogue-wise, where 
Athanasius is made the mouth of the Catholic side, and 
Arius of his party, and Photinus of his ; not meaning 
that Athanasius, Arius, and Photinus were really the 
speakers in those conferences ; but the readers were to 
understand the Athanasian, Arian, and Photinian prin- 
ciples as being there fairly represented under those leading 
names. . . . The name of the "Faith of Athanasius" 
in a while occasioned the mistake of ascribing it to him 
as his composition. This gave it authority enough to be 
cited and appealed to as a standard in the disputes of 
the middle ages between Greeks and Latins about the 
procession. And the same admired name, together with 
the intrinsic worth and value of the form itself, gave it 
credit enough to be received into the public service in the 
Western Churches — first in France (670), next in Spain 
(about 680), soon after in Germany (787), England (800), 
Italy (880), and at length in Eome itself (930).'— Crib. 
Hist, of Ath. Creed, ch. viii. 

Authorship. — It has been ascribed — 

1. To Athanasius by many writers, both Protestant 
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and Romish. (Cardinal Bona, Dean Comber, Bp. 
Beveridge.) 

2. To Victricius, Bp. of Rouen, 401. (Harvey.) 

3. To Vigilius Tapsensis, an African Bishop, 484. 
(Quesnel, Cave, Bingham.) 

4. To Vincentins Liriensis, a French divine, 434. 
(Antelmi.) 

5. Dr. Waterland assigns its authorship to Hilary, 
Bp. of Aries, 429, and is of opinion that it was 
drawn up for the use of the Gallican clergy, and 
especially for the diocese or province of Aries. 

Tlace of Writing. — Dr. Waterland infers that it was 
written in Gaul, from the following considers, 
tious: — 

1. It was received in the Gallican Church before all 
other Churches. He considers that it was known 
in Gaul as early as 550, although not perhaps 
admitted into their sacred Offices till 670. 

2. It was anciently greatly esteemed and regarded 
by Gallican Councils and Bishops. 

3. It was first admitted into the Gallican Psalter, and 
first received in those countries where that Psalter 
was received, as in Spain, Germany, and England. 

4. The oldest version is Gallican, and the oldest 
authors that make mention of it, cite its words, or 
comment upon it, are likewise Gallican. 

5. The number and antiquity of the MSS. of this 
Creed found in France tend to the same conclu- 
sion : — viz. that the Athanasian Creed came first 
from Gaul. 

Language. — ' None of the learned,' says Dr. Water- 
land, * make any question but that the Creed was 
originally a Latin composure. The style and phrase- 
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ology of the Creed ; its early reception among the 
Latins, while unknown to the Greeks ; the antiquity 
and number of the Latin MSS., and their agreement 
for the most part with each other, compared with 
the lateness, scarceness and disagreement of the 
Greek copies, all concur to demonstrate that this 
Creed was originally a Latin composure.' 

Dean Comber (' Companion to the Temple') and 
Mr. Stephens ('Book of Common Prayer, with 
Notes'), have shown that the author derived many 
of the phrases contained in this Creed from the 
earlier Creeds and writings of St. Augustine. 
History. — The oldest MS. which contained it was 
seen by Bp. Usher, in the Cotton Library. Its 
probable date was about 600. It has since been 
either lost or stolen. 

' The first comment to be met with on this Creed was 
composed by Fortunatns, an Italian by birth, but one 
that travelled into France and Germany .... we may 
probably fix the date of it about the year 570, or perhaps 
higher/ — Waierland. 

This Creed is found in several MS. Psalters of 
the seventh and eighth centuries. 

In the Sarum Breviary it was appointed to be 
read daily at Matins. 

In Hilsey's Primer (1539) it is entitled, 'A 
Symbole or Crede of the great Doctour Athanasius, 
dayly red in the Church.' 

In the First Prayer Book of Edward it was ap- 
pointed to be read on six Festivals in the year, 
viz. : ' The Feasts of Christmas, the Epiphany, 
Easter, the Ascension, Pentecost, and upon Trinity 
Sunday ;' but in the Second Prayer Book seven 
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Saints' Days were added, so as to secure its monthly 
repetition. 
Dtvnmatory Clauses. — Respecting the assertion that 
he who does not keep whole and undefiled the 
Catholic Faith, 'without doubt, shall perish ever- 
lastingly/ several interpretations have been given. 

1. That it is only the Catholic faith as denned in 
verses three and four which is hereby meant (and 
the Catholic faith is this : That we worship one 
God in Trinity, and Trinity in unity : neither con- 
founding the persons : nor dividing the substance), 
and not the several statements which follow. All 
that follows is but an illustration and expansion of 
the definition which stands at the commencement. 
— Wheatty. 

2. 'The most eminent men of our Church have 
agreed in this, that these condemnatory expres- 
sions are only to be understood to relate to those 
who, having the means of instruction offered to 
them, have rejected them, and have stifled their 
own convictions, holding the truth in unrighteous- 
ness and choosing darkness rather than light.' — 
Bp, Burnet; Abp. Seeker. 

The Commissioners who were appointed to revise 
the Prayer Book in 1686 proposed that a rubric 
should be added, declaring ' that the condemnatory 
clauses are to be understood as relating only to 
those who obstinately deny the substance of the 
Christian faith.' 

3. ' It is probable that the damnatory clauses in the 
Creed of Athanasius mean no more than the words 
of our Lord, "He that believeth not Bhall be 
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damned.' ' What allowance is to be made for 
involuntary ignorance, prejudice, or other infirmi- 
ties, is one of those secret things which belong 
only to the Lord our God ; concerning which we 
may hope, but cannot pronounce. The Gospel 
declares that unbelief in the truth shall be a cause 
of condemnation ; and the Church is therefore 
justified in saying the same. The extreme earnest- 
ness, and as to some it seems harshness, with 
which the Creed expresses it, resulted from the 
imminent danger at the time it was composed 
from the most noxious heresy, and the need there 
was to hedge round the faith of the Church, as it 
were, with thorns and briers.' — Bp. Browne. 

Note. — It appears from the rubric that the whole Creed 
should be sung or said by the minister or people together 
in the same manner as the Apostles' Creed. The custom of 
repeating it in alternate verses seems to have arisen from 
the ancient custom of singing it as a Psalm. In the 
ancient Offices it was entitled ' Fsalmus Quicunque vult.' 



CHAPTER V. 

THE LITANY. 



Historic Notes on Ancient Litanies. — The word Litany 
(Xiraveta, a supplication) is a comprehensive term, 
and was used in primitive times as including all 
prayers and supplications, both public and private. 
About the end of the fourth century the word 
was specially applied to supplications which were 
offered in public processions of the clergy and 
people. Hence the term ( processional litanies.' 
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These Services were more especially used during 
times of national calamity and emergency. A 
solemn Litany was made at Constantinople about 
440, on account of a great earthquake. 

In the time of Chrysostom (398) the Arians 
were not allowed to meet for worship within the 
walls of Constantinople; and, consequently, they 
assembled together in groups, paraded the streets 
of the city, and then marched out of the gates to 
their place of worship, singing hymns and anthems 
antiphonally as they went. Chrysostom observing 
that these processional Litanies exercised great 
influence upon the people generally, and fearing 
lest that some of his people should be induced to 
take part in them, adopted them himself ; and by 
means of the valuable gifts of the Empress Eu- 
doxia he was enabled to carry them out on a much 
more splendid scale than the Arians were able 
to do. 

These Litanies were introduced in the West by 
Mamertus, Bishop of Vienne, in France, about 450. 
He appointed solemn Litanies or Rogations (rogo, 
'I ask') to be used in his diocese on the three 
days before Ascension Day, in order to avert some 
calamities which then threatened it. In course of 
time these days were annually set apart, and were 
called Rogation Days. 

On the occasion of a great pestilence in Borne 
(590), Gregory the Great appointed a Litany to be 
used which was termed Litania Septiformis, so 
called because used in a procession in which the 
people were ordered to go in seven distinct classes : 
clergy, laymen, monks, virgins, married women, 
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widows, poor and children. This Litany was 
afterwards employed in general use in the Latin 
Churches. 

Notes. — 1. The Council of Cologne directed that Litanies 
should only be used within the walls of the church. 

2. The Invocation of Saints seems to have been introduced 
into the Western Litanies about the eighth century, but 
has never held a place in the Litanies of the Eastern 
Church. 

Litanies of the English, Chwrch. — Processional Lita- 
nies were introduced into England at a very early 
date. Procter says there is no trace of such forms 
of prayer in the Western Churches before the fifth 
century. 

Bede (i. 25) tells us that Augustine and his 
monks chanted a Litany as they entered Canterbury. 

Among the Anglo-Saxons the Rogation Days 
were usually termed Gang Days, a term derived 
from gcmgau, ' to go.' In course of time the words 
Procession and Litany became synonymous terms. 

The substance of our Litany (with the exception 
of the Invocation of Saints) is the same as that which 
was composed by Gregory the Great. It corresponds 
in many respects with those found in the primitive 
Liturgies, and also with one composed by Ambrose, 
Archbishop of Milan (374). Procter has printed 
in extenso the Litany of the Anglo-Saxon Church, 
which was in use in the ninth or tenth century ; in 
great part it is the same as that which we still use. 

Originally the Litany was intended to be a dis- 
tinct Service, and an edition, revised by Cranmer, 
was issued separately by Henry VIII. (1544). 
Up to the time of the last revision it appears to 
have been kept distinct from the other Services, 
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and was generally used some time after the 
Morning Prayer was over. 

The Litany was the first portion of our Service 
which was publicly used in English. 

In 15^9 it was directed that the Litany should be 
used on Wednesdays and Fridays. In primitive 
times these days were regularly observed, as those 
on which our Lord was betrayed and crucified, 
The invocations addressed to the Virgin Mary, 
angels, patriarchs, prophets, &c, with the four 
prayers which precede the prayer of St. Chrysos- 
tom, was omitted from Edward's First Prayer Book. 

In 1552 it was directed that the Litany should be 
used also on Sundays, and at other times when it 
shall be commanded by the Ordinary. Probably it 
it had been used on Sundays previous to this date, 
although not distinctly authorised. At this revision 
it was placed in its present position. 

In 1559 the injunctions of Elizabeth directed that the 
Litany should immediately precede the Communion 
Service on Sundays, and on Wednesdays and Fri- 
days ' the curate should, at the accustomed hours of 
service, resort to the church, and cause warning to 
be given to the people by knolling of a bell, and say 
the Litany and Prayers.' The clause 'from the 
tyranny of the Bishop of Borne and all his detes- 
table enormities ' was omitted from this time. 

In 1571 Archbishop Grinda! directed that the Morn- 
ing Prayer, Litany, and Communion, should be 
combined together in one Service. Hence in 1661 
the rubric which stands at the close of the third 
Collect was added. 
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Analysis, — The Litany has usually been divided into 
four parts : (1} Invocations, (2) Deprecations, (3) 
Intercessions, (4) Suppplications. 

1. Invocations. — The old Litanies which were in use 
in the Western Churches about the seventh or 
eighth century contained not only invocations 
addressed to the Trinity, but also to the Apostles, 
the Virgin, and many of the saints. (The Litanies 
of the Eastern Churches never had such invoca- 
tions.) In the revised Litany of Cranmer (1544) 
only three addresses of this kind were retained. 

( Saint Mary, Mother of God our Saviour Jesu 
Christ, pray for us. 

' All holy Angels and Archangels, and all holy 
orders of blessed spirits, pray for us. 

'All holy Patriarchs and Prophets, Apostles, 
Martyrs, Confessors and Virgins, and all the blessed 
company of heaven, pray for us.' 

In 1549 all these were omitted. 

Nous. — The prayer between the Invocations and Deprecations 
(' Remember not, Lord/ &c.) was appointed to be used in 
the Sarum Breviary as an anthem, after the Penitential 
Psalm and before the Litany. 

2. Deprecations. — These consist of sententious prayers 
for deliverance from special sins, extending from 
the petition ' From all evil and mischief' to * and 
in the day of judgment/ 

Notes. — 1. In Cranmer's Litany after 'privy conspiracy/ 
the words ' from the tyranny of the Bishop of Home and 
all his detestable enormities ' were added. In the King's 
Primer of 1645 the word ' abominable ' was substituted for 
'detestable/ In the two Prayer Books of Edward, and 
also in those issued in the first month of Elizabeth's reign, 
the original clause again appeared. In 1559 the Litany 
was published by authority as used in the Eoyal Chapel ; 
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from this Litany the clause was omitted, and it has not 
been printed in any edition since. 

2. The words ' rebellion ' and ' schism ' were added at the 
last revision in 1661. 

3. Sometimes the petitions commencing ' By the mystery of 
thy holy Incarnation 1 and 'By thine agony' are termed 
Obsecrations. One of the obsecrations of the ancient Greek 
Church was ' by thine unknown sorrows and sufferings/ 

3. Intercessions. — These extend from ' We sinners do 
beseech Thee ' to the close of the Lesser Litany. 
(See p. 51). 

Notes. — 1. The Petition for the Royal Family was added in 

the reign of James I. 
2. At the last revision the words ' Priests and Deacons ' were 

substituted for ' Pastors and Ministers of the Church.' 

4. Supplications. — Commencing with the Lord's 
Prayer and closing with the Apostolic Benediction. 

The prayer * God, merciful Father ' is found 
in the Sarnm Breviary, with the title Be tribula- 
tions cordis. 

The Versicles which follow (excepting the last 
two, which were taken from the To Deum) were 
appointed in the Sarnm Litany to be used in time 
of war. 

The Prayer 'We humbly beseech Thee* was 
originally composed by Gregory the Great. It 
was revised by our Informers. 

Gbnbxull Notes. — 1. In Edward's First Prayer Book, and also 
in the injunctions of Queen Elizabeth, it was directed that 
the Litany should be said ' in the midst of the Church/ 
Hence a faldstool was usually placed in front of the 
chancel. 

2. The peculiar manner in which we repeat the Litany— the 
minister beginning each petition and the people concluding 
it— originated in the Eastern Churches. Such forms ex- 
isted in the Eastern Churches at a very early period, and 
are found not merely in Litanies, but in the Communion 
Service and nearly all other Offices. It was not used in the 
West till early in the fifth century. — Palmer. 
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CHAPTER VT. 

PRAYERS AND THANKSGIVINGS. 

§ 1. PRAYERS. 

For Rain and For Fair Weather. — Both of these prayers 
were placed at the close of the Communion Service 
in Edward's First Prayer Book, and were removed 
to their present place in 1552. They closely corre- 
spond with prayers for the same purposes in the 
Sacramentary of Gregory. 

In the time of Death and Famine. — This was added in 
1552. The second form was printed in the Prayer 
Books of 1552 and 1559, but was omitted at the 
revision in 1604. It was again added in 1661, 
with slight alterations. 

In the time of War and Tumults. — This was added in 
1552. It slightly corresponds with a prayer which 
occurs in the Sacramentary of Gregory. 

In the time of any Common Plague or Sickness. — This 
was added in 1552. Palmer states that this Collect 
does not resemble in its allusions any that he has 
met with in the Offices of the Greek or Latin 
Churches, though many prayers for such occasions 
are to be found. 

Prayers for Ember Weeks. — Palmer says that these 
are peculiar to the English Ritual. They were 
both added at the last revision. The second form 
was taken from the Scottish Liturgy. 

Prayer that may be said after any of the /omer,— This 

F 
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prayer occurs in the Sacramentary of Gregory, and 
is also found in several of the ancient Service Books. 
It first appeared in English in the King's Primer 
of 1545. It was not added to the Prayer Book till 
the revision of Elizabeth in 1559. 

Prxyerfor the High Court of Parliament — This prayer 
was probably composed by Archbishop Land. It 
first appeared in an ' Order of Fasting ' in 1625 ; it 
was subsequently revised and added to the Prayer 
Book in 1661. 

Prayer for all Conditions of Men. — This was added to 

the last revision. Previous to the time of the last 

review, the Church had no General Intercession for 

all sorts and conditions of men, with the exception 

of the Litany. Consequently, this prayer was 

added and appointed 'to be used at such times 

when the Litany is not appointed to be said.' As 

regards its authorship, some attribute it to Bishop 

Sanderson, others to Bishop Gunning. 

Genkbal Note. — All the above are in the main entirely 
English compositions ; for although occasional coincidences 
may be traced between these prayers and some of those 
which are found in ancient Rituals, yet they are for the 
greater part peculiar to the English Liturgy. 

§ 2. THANKSGIVINGS. 

The General Thanksgiving, and the thanksgiving for 
restoring public peace at home, were added at the 
last revision. The former was probably composed 
by Bishop Reynolds, who had been one of the most 
eminent representatives of the Puritans at the 
Hampton Court Conference, but had afterwards 
accepted the Bishopric of Norwich. 
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All these were added 
at the Hamptoti Court 
Conference, 1604 



For Bain. \ 

For Fair Weather. 

For Plenty. 

For Peace and Deliverance 

from owr enemies. 
For Deliverance from the 

Plague. 

General Note. — • The English Ritual, I believe, is the only 
one which contains special thanksgivings for the mercies of 
God, others having confined themselves to general expres- 
sions of gratitude on all such occasions.' — Palmer. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



THE COLLECTS, EPISTLES, AND GOSPELS TO BE USED 
THROUGHOUT THE TEAR. 

The title of this section in Edward's First Prayer 
Book is, * The Introits, Collects, Epistles, and Gospels 
to be used at the celebration of the Lord's Supper and 
Holy Communion throughout the Year, with proper 
Psalms and Lessons for divers Feasts and Days.' In- 
troits (a psalm appointed to be used at or before the 
communion service) owe their origin to Gregory 
the Great, and were prefixed to the Collects, but all 
these were omitted in the Second Prayer Book. 

i 1. COLLECTS. 

Origin of their use. — Palmer thinks it probable that 

the use of Collects originated at Alexandria, and 

that the Collects of the Alexandrian Liturgy were 

the models on which those of Borne and other 

f2 
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Western Churches were formed. He shows that 
the Western Churches introduced many improve- 
ments in Divine Service from the Eastern, e.g. 
Alternate Chanting, Nicene Creed, Kyrie Eleison, 
Litanies and Processions, and therefore thinks it the 
more probable that the use of Collects was intro- 
duced from the same source. 

Whence derived. — The greater part of our Collects are 
found in the Sacramentary of Gregory ; some of 
them may be traced back to the Sacramentaries of 
Leo and Gelasius and other ancient Service Books. 
About twenty-five (including nearly the whole of 
those appointed for saints' days) were composed by 
our reformers (Cosin, Comber, Palmer). At ihe 
last revision the whole of the Collects were care- 
rally revised. 

Arrangement — Wheatly, Procter, and several other 
writers on the Liturgy, have noticed that the 
Collects seem to be arranged in two distinct series : 
(1) Doctrinal, (2) Practical. 

1. Doctrinal, from Advent to Trinity. This 
series commemorates the great facts of our 
Lord's Life and Ministry : His Incarnation, 
Nativity, Circumcision and Manifestation to 
the Gentiles ; His Doctrine and Miracles ; "Hi* 
Baptism, Fasting and Temptation ; His Agony 
and Bloody Sweat ; His Cross and Passion ; 
His Death and Burial ; His Resurrection and 
Ascension ; His sending the Holy Ghost. 

2. Practical, from Trinity Sunday to Advent. 
This series is to instruct us to lead our lives 
after our Lord's example. We are first re- 
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minded of what Christ was and did, and then 
of the conduct obligatory upon us as his 
followers. 
Conjectwral reasons for the name Collects. — Either 1. 
because used in behalf of a collected assembly ; 

Or 2. because they briefly collect the desires of 
the Congregation. Palmer says, that in the 
Liturgy of the orthodox of Alexandria, the 
deacon proclaimed aloud, 'Pray ye for the 
Emperor ; ' then the whole people prayed three 
times, crying aloud « Lord have mercy upon 
him;' then the priest or bishop summed or 
collected their devotions into a Collect, to which 
all the people responded ' Am en.' 

3. Because it collects the principal ideas of the 
epistle and gospel. 

§ 2. EPISTLES AND GOSPELS. 

The portions of Scripture appointed to be read are 
the same as those in all the Western Service Books. 
They were frequently selected as the subject of ancient 
Homilies. 

Many have thought that they were selected and 
arranged by St. Jerome about 380, but this is not 
quite certain. In the early Church such portions of 
Scripture were read as the bishop or officiating 
minister thought proper to select. 

In the earlier Prayer Books the portions of Scrip- 
ture made use of were taken from Cranmer's Great 
Bible; but at the last revision it was decided that 
they should be taken from the Authorised Version, 
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with the exception of the Psalter, the Decalogue, and 
the Sentences, and these remained as before. 

In very early times the Epistle was called * The 
Apostle,' because taken from an Apostolical writing. 
The same name is still retained by the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople. 

In mediaeval times both the Epistle and Gospel 
were read from the pulpit, and this usage was con- 
firmed by the Injunctions of Edward VI. (1547). 

Note. — 'The Collects were at first road from a book called the 
Sacramentary. The Epistles and Gospels, with the Lessons 
from the Old and New Testaments, were read from the 
Lectionary. These two, with the Antiphonary, which con- 
tained anthems, &c, held the whole service for the Eucharist. 
About the eleventh or twelfth century these three books 
were combined into one, and was called the Complete or 
Plenary Missal or Book of Missse.' — Palmer. 



CHAPTER VIH. 

CHRISTIAN FESTIVALS AND SPECIAL SEASONS. 

Advent — Date unknown; certainly before 450, be- 
cause ( Maximus Taurinensis, who lived about that 
time, wrote a homily upon it.' 

Christmas. — Not distinctly spoken of as a distinct 
festival before the . fourth century. Previous to 
that time the Feasts of the Nativity and the 
Epiphany were blended together, and observed at 
one time. 

Cirmmcmon."— Of great antiquiiy. A special service 
was compiled in the fifth century to be used at 
this festival 
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Epiphany. — First mentioned about the close of the 
second century. 

Septuagesima. — Seventy days before Easter. 

Sexagesima. — Sixty days before Easter. 

Quinquagesima. — Fifty days before Easter. 

Ash Wednesday. — The first day of Lent. See Com- 
mination Service. 

Lent — Bingham is of opinion that originally Lent 
was only a fast of forty hours, which is about the 
time which elapsed between the death and resur- 
rection of our Lord. Gradually, however (date 
uncertain), the time of fasting was made to extend 
over thirty-six days, or six weeks, Sundays ex- 
cepted; to this either Gregory the Great or 
Gregory II. added Ash Wednesday and three other 
days to the beginning of Lent, thus making the 
fast to consist of forty days. 'About the sixth 
century,' says Mr. Stephens, ' some of the Western 
Churches kept three Lents in the year : one forty 
days before Christmas, being the time of Advent ; 
the other the old Lent before Easter ; and a third 
forty days after Whitsuntide. . . . But this prac- 
tice, as it was not universal in the Church, so it 
did not long continue ; the Christmas Lent being 
swallowed up in the name Advent, and the Whit- 
suntide Lent lost. They lasted perhaps in England 
as long as anywhere else, for in Otho's Constitu- 
tions we read of the Major Quadragesima to dis- 
tinguish it from the other two Lents.' (Const. 
Othon. de Offic. Archiep.) ' 

Quadragesima. — The first Sunday in the forty days 
(Quadragesimal) fast. 
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Palm Sunday has been observed from tbe fourth or 
fifth century. It is kept in remembrance of our 
Lord's triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 

Maunday Thursday. — So called, says Bingham, either 
because on this day onr Saviour washed His 
disciples' feet, and gave them commandment to 
follow His example, or because He instituted the 
Sacrament of His Supper upon this day, com- 
manding His disciples to do the same in remem- 
brance of Him. 

Good Friday has been observed from the first ages of 
the Church. ' It was anciently so highly esteemed 
that Constantino introduced it into the same edict 
wherein he commanded the observation of the 
Lord's Day.' 

Easter (Eostre, Saxon Goddess of Spring). — The 
Eastern Churches kept Easter on the same day as 
the Jews celebrated the Passover. The Western 
Churches kept Easter on the Sunday following the 
Jewish Passover. Both Churches maintained that 
they were following the practice of the Apostles. 
The Eastern claimed the example of St. John, the 
Western that of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

Rogation Days (Litany Days; rogatio is the Latin 
equivalent for the Greek XiTaveia). — This name 
was given to the three days which immediately 
precede the Festival of the Ascension. The observ- 
ance of these days is usually attributed to Mamer- 
tus, Bishop of Vienne, about 450. 

Whitsunday. -^Almost, if not quite, primitive. Dr. 
Hook says that the reason of this day being called 
Whitsunday, or more properly White-sunday, is 
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'because on this day, being a temarl^able time for 
baptism, catechumens who were then baptized, as 
well as those who had been baptized before at 
Easter, appeared in the ancient Church in white 
garments. 

Procter, quoting a writer of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, considers the more probable derivation to be 
'Wit or Wisdom Sunday, in commemoration of 
the wondrous gifts bestowed on the Apostles.' 

Trinity Swndcuy. — Not specially observed before the 
eleventh or twelfth century. 

Ember Bays. — Jejunia quatuor temporum, 'fasts of 
the four seasons,' were originally observed as times 
of special prayer and supplication, for the purpose 
of seeking God's blessing on the four seaso?is of 
the year. On account of the special solemnity of 
these seasons, it was determined that ordinations 
should be held at these times ; and the Council of 
Placentia (1095) decreed that the special days for 
prayer were the Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday 
after the first Sunday in Lent, after Whitsunday, 
after fourteenth of September, and after the thir- 
teenth of December. (Bingham's Antiq. iv. 6. 6 ; 
also Canon 31.) 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE ORDER POR THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
LORD'S SUPPER, OR HOLT COMMUNION. 

In Edward's First Prayer Book the title was ' The 
Supper of the Lord and Holy Communion, commonly 
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called the Mass.' The present title was added in 
1552. 

Various Names which have been given to this 
Service : — 

The following names are qnoted in Dr. Waterland's 
'Doctrine of the Eucharist : ' 

In Holy Scripture. 

1. Breaking of bread (Acts ii. 42, nj icXaoei tov 
iifJTOv), a.d. 33. 

2. Communion (1 Cor. x. 16, Koivwia), a.d. 57. 

3. The Lord's Supper (1 Cor. xi. 20, Kvpiaxov 
htrrvov), a.d. 57. 

In Primitive Writers. 

4. Oblation (Clem. Bom. Ep. i. c. 40), a.d. 96. 

5. Sacrament (Pliny, Epist. xcvii.), a.d. 104. 

6. Eucharist (Ignat. Ep. ad Smyrn. c. 78), A.D. 
107. 

7. Sacrifice (Just. M. Dial., p. 220, ed. Lond.), 
a.d. 150. 

8. Commemoration, Memorial (ibid. p. 387), 
a.d. 150. 

9. Passover (Orig. Cont. Cels., lib. viii. p. 759, 
Ed. Bened.), a.d. 249. 

10. Mass, Missa (Ambrose, Ep. 20, ad Marcellin, 
p. 853, ed. Bened.), a.d. 385. 

Bubrics. — First Rubric. In Edward's First Prayer 
Book it was required that those who intended to 
communicate should give notice of their intention 
to the curate ' over night, or else in the morning 
afore the beginning of Matins, or immediately 
after ; ' this was changed in 1661 to ' at least some 
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time the day before.' The Rubric has now fallen 
into disuse. 

Second Rubric. Mr. Stephens says, ' Until the 
fact has been established by the sentence of a tem- 
poral or ecclesiastical court of justice, or by the 
presentment of a party, or by his public confession 
that a person is a notorious evil liver, or offensive 
to the congregation, the law will presume him to 
be innocent, and the minister has no legal right to 
refuse the Communion.' 

Third Rubric. ( Him that is obstinate .... in 
whom the curate perceiveth malice and hatred to 
reign,' should be reported to the bishop. 

Fourth Rubric. This was added in 1552. Pre- 
vious to the time of Archbishop Laud, Communion 
Tables were usually placed in the body of the 
Church, but by his orders they were removed to 
their now usual position. 

§ 1. THE PRE-COMMUNION SERVICE. 

The Lord's Prayer. — ' It has by some been thought 
that the people are not to repeat the Lord's Prayer 
with the minister in the Communion Office. But 
the words " both here and wherever else it is used 
in Divine service" (see commencement of Morning 
Prayer), added to the Rubric at the last review, 
contain a plain general direction which a thousand 
repetitions could not have made more express. It 
is observable, however, that wherever the Lord's 
Prayer occurs, except at the commencement of the 
Communion Service, the direction for the people to 
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say it with the minister is repeated, although the 
Rubrics are in different terms.' — Stephens. 

Collect for Purity. — ' This Collect, ' says Palmer, ' is at 
least nine 'hundred years old, as it occurs in Leofric's 
Anglo-Saxon MS., and in the Sacramentary as- 
cribed to Alcuin, who was Charlemagne's Mend.' 
It is also found in the Sarum Missal. 

Decalogue. — The addition of the Commandments to 
the Communion Service (1552) is not found in 
any of the ancient Liturgies, and was probably 
suggested by the Liturgy of the Reformed Church 
at Strasburg, a Latin translation of which was 
published in 1551 by Pastor Pollanus, minister of 
a congregation of refugees at Glastonbury. 

The Responses which follow the Command- 
ments are taken from the Liturgy of Pollanus. 

Prayers for the Sovereign. — Both of these prayers 
were composed by our Reformers ; they contain 
some expressions taken from ancient Liturgies. 
In the two Prayer Books of Edward they were 
placed between the Collect for the day and the 
Epistle and Gospel. 

The Collect, Epistle, and Gospel have formed part of 

the Communion Service for above twelve hundred 

years. 

Note. — The custom of the response, • Glory be to Thee, 
Lord,' after the announcement of the Gospel, is of very 
great antiquity. It has prevailed throughout the Churches 
both of the East and West. In Edward's First Prayer 
Book it was ordered to be used, but this order was not re- 
peated in any subsequent edition. Bishop Cosin attributes 
this to negligence on the part of the printer. In some 
Churches it has been the custom to make a response at the 
close of the reading of the Gospel — ' Thanks be to Thee, 
Lord ;' this has not been ordered by any Prayer Book of 
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the English Church, but has been taken from the Scottish 
Liturgy. 

Nicene Creed. — Original Form. The basis of this 
Creed was presented by Eusebius (Bishop of 
CeDaarea) to the bishops assembled at the Council 
of Nice in Bithynia (325). He declared that it 
was that which he had received from the bishops 
which were before him, into which he had been 
baptized, and which he had always believed and 
taught. This form was accepted by the Council 
with some modifications, the most important of 
which was the introduction of the word fyioovenoc, 
which word became the cause of much contention 
between the rival parties of the Arians and the 
Semi-Arians. 

As adopted by the Nicene Council, this Creed 
ends with the words ' I believe in the Holy Ghost/ 
and an anathema against the Arians — * But such 
as say there was a time when He was not, and that 
before He was begotten He was not, and that He 
was made out of things which were not ; or such 
as say the Son of God is of another substance or 
essence, or convertible, or changeable, the same 
persons the Catholic and Apostolic Church pro- 
nounces accursed.' 

After the adoption of this Creed by the Council it 
was universally received by the Churches, although 
its introduction into the Liturgies was for' a while 
delayed. Previous to a.d. 325 various Creeds were 
used in different Churches. 

Note. — It must not be thought, from the omission of the 
several clauses which now follow the words * I believe in 
the Holy Ghost/ that the Bishops assembled were undecided 
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respecting those Articles of the Faith to -which those 
clauses refer; but rather, as Bingham says, *The reason why 
the Council of Nice repeated them not, was only because 
there was then no dispute about them, and they only 
rehearsed so much of the former Creeds as there was then 
occasion for, to oppose the heresy of the Arians, leaying the 
rest to be supplied from the former Creeds then generally 
received in the Church.' 

Revision. — The several clauses which follow the words 
' 1 believe in the Holy Ghost ' were added at the 
Council of Constantinople, a.d. 381. Hence the 
Creed is sometimes called the Constantinopolitan 
Creed. The object which the Council had in view 
in making these additions, was to condemn the 
error of the Macedonians, viz. that the Holy Ghost 
is a created being, a ministering spirit, and, conse- 
quently, not Divine. 

That these additional clauses were not com- 
posed at this time is certain, for they are found in 
the writings of Epiphanius (373), and several of 
them in the Catechetical Lectures of Cyril. The 
Council simply adopted them from an ancient for- 
mula used by the catechumens at their baptism. 
If the Creed contained in the Anchorate of Epi- 
phanius is compared with that which we use in 
our Communion Service, it will be found that the 
only clauses omitted in our Creed, are ' that is of 
the substance of His Father,' and ' both things in 
heaven and things in earth,' both of which are 
substantially .expressed in the other clauses. 

The Nicene Creed thus completed, the Council of 
Ephesus (431) decreed that * No one shall be per- 
mitted to introduce, write, or compose any other 
faith besides that which was denned by the holy 
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fathers assembled in the city of Nice with the Holy 
Ghost.' 

Nora on the Filioqub Controvbbst. — In the Nicene 
Creed, as revised by the Council of Constantinople, and 
confirmed by the Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, the 
words of the latter part were ' I believe in the Holy 
Ghost, The Lord and Giver of Life, Who proceedeth from 
the Father (Ac tow Uarpbs iiarop€v6/A9vov), Who with the 
Father and the Son,' &c. To the clause ' Who proceedeth 
from the Father,' the Spanish Bishops, in the fifth or sixth 
century, added ' filioque,' • and from the Son.' This addi- 
tion was confirmed by the Third Council of Toledo (589), 
and was received by the French and other Western Churches, 
but the Eastern Churches would not accept it. Hence &rose 
the 'Filioque Controversy' between the Eastern and Wes- 
tern Churches, which finally resulted in their permanent 
separation. 

Reception. — It was first introduced into the Oriental 
Liturgies about the end of the fifth century, and 
afterwards into the Liturgies of the Western 
Churches. It was in general use among the 
Churches some considerable time before it was 
admitted into the Liturgies. 

The Creed with the Constantinopolitan addition 
was not authorised till the Council of Chalcedon, 
451. 

Peter Fullo, Bishop of Antioch 471, was the 
first that ordered the Creed to be repeated, iv irdrjrji 
owd£eij in every Christian assembly, as an antidote 
to the Arian heresy. 

Timotheus, Bishop of Constantinople 511, or- 
dered it to be repeated throughout his diocese. It 
was afterwards received into the Liturgies of the 
French, Irish, and English Churches, and last of 
all into that of the Roman Church, about the 
year 1014. 
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G-hneral Notes. — 1. The English version is not a translation 
from the Greek original, but from the Latin translation in 
the Sarum Missal, with the omission of the word * holy ' 
before ' Catholic and Apostolic Church/ 

2. The words 'whose kingdom shall have no end' were 
omitted in the First Prayer Book of Edward. 

Rubric. — ' Then also (if occasion be) shall notice be 
given of the Communion ; and Briefs, Citations, 
and Excommunications read.' 

Brief 8. — Queen's or bishop's letters. 
Citations. — Summonses to appear before an Ec- 
clesiastical Court. 
Excommimication 'is an ecclesiastical censure, 
whereby the person against whom it is pro- 
nounced is, for the time, cast out of the com- 
munion of the Church.' — Dr. Hook. 
Palmer says, that in many Churches, at this part 
of the service, those who had performed public 
penance were absolved and reconciled. 

Sermon. — In the Primitive and Mediaeval Church it 
was customary for the preacher to give an exposi- 
tion of one of the portions of Scripture which had 
been read during the service. The name given to 
such exposition by the Latins was Sermon (sermo), 
and by the Greeks, Homily (6/uAla). 

The Homilies referred to in the Rubric are the 
First and Second Book of Homilies, of which 
mention is made in Art. xxxv. 

The First Booh of Homilies was issued in 1547, 
and contains twelve sermons, which were composed 
by Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, Hopkins, Becon and 
others. The Homily on Christian Love and Charity 
was written by Bishop Bonner. 
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The Second Booh of Homilies was issued in 1564, 
and contains twenty-one sermons, which were chiefly 
composed by Bishop Jewel. 

* All which Homilies (those contained in the two books), 
Her Majesty commandeth and straitly chargeth all 
persons, vicars, curates, and all others having spiritual 
cure, every Sunday and holy-day in the year at the 
ministering of the Holy Communion, or if there be no 
Communion ministered that day, yet after the Gospel and 
Creed in such order and place as is appointed in the 
Book of Common Prayer, to read and declare to their 
parishioners plainly and distinctly one of the said Homi- 
lies, in such order as they stand in the book, except there 
be a sermon, according as is enjoined in the book of Her 
Highness's Injunctions, and then for that cause only and 
for none other, the reading of the said Homilies to be 
deferred unto the next Sunday or holy-day following.' — 
Extract from • Preface to the Homilies/ dated 1562. 

Other books of Homilies which have been used 
in the English Church : 

In 957 j Alfric, Archbishop of Canterbury 994, 
issued a Book of Homilies in the Anglo- Saxon 
language. This book was used in the Church 
of England for a considerable time. 

In 15^2, a number of Homilies were issued, under 
the title of * The Epistles and Gospels, with a 
brief postil upon the same/ of which, Bishop 
Short says, there is an imperfect copy in the 
Bodleian. 

Note. — Postils was a name given to sermons, because they 
followed (jpost Ma) the reading of the Gospel. 

In 1552, thirteen Homilies were appended by 
Bonner to a work entitled * A Profitable and 
Necessary Doctrine. ' Some of these have the 

a 
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names of Harpsfield and Pendleton attached to 

them. 

In 155$, thirty additional Homilies were issued 

by Bonner, which peculiarly relate to the 

Sacraments and doctrines of the Church of 

Borne. 

General Note. — In the ancient Jewish Synagogues the 
preachers always sat while preaching and the people stood. 
(Matt, xxiii. 2 ; xxvi. 55 ; Luke iv. 20 ; v. 3.) This practice 
was introduced in the early Christian Church, but it soon 
became obsolete. 

Sentences. — These were taken from the Bishop's 
Bible. The Benedicite, together with two of these 
Sentences, are the only portions of the Apocrypha 
contained in the Book of Common Prayer. 

Bnibric which precedes the Prayer for the Church Mili- 
tant. — In the Second Prayer Book of Edward, 
and also in the Prayer Books of Elizabeth and 
James, this rubric is as follows : — ' Then shall the 
churchwardens, or some other by them appointed, 
gather the devotions of the people and put the 
same into the poor-man's box ; and upon the offer- 
ing days appointed, every man and woman shall 
pay to the curate the due and accustomed offer- 
ings.' It is evident that by the * devotions of the 
people ' is meant offerings for the poor, inasmuch 
as they are directed to be put into the poor-man's 
box ; but observe that the offerings for the clergy 
are spoken of as altogether distinct, c upon the 
offering days,' &c. This rubric was changed at the 
last revision to its present form: 'The deacons, 
churchwardens, or other fit person . . . shall 
receive the alms for the poor and other devotions 
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of the people.' The words ' alma for the poor ' are 
self-explanatory ; the latter clause, ' other devotions 
of the people/ must undoubtedly be understood as 
referring to something distinct from these, viz. 
offerings for the clergy. 

The customary offering days were Christmas, 
Easter, Whitsuntide, and the Feast of the Dedica- 
tion of the Parish Church. Henry VIII. substi- 
tuted Midsummer and Michaelmas for the two 
latter. 
Prayer for the Church Militant — This prayer was 
composed by our Reformers, and is much more 
concise and comprehensive than the corresponding 
prayers which are found in ancient Liturgies. 

In the First Prayer Book of Edward it was 
headed thus : * Let us pray for the whole State of 
Christ's Church, ' but in Edward's Second Book the 
words * militant here in earth ' were added, the 
purpose of which addition was to exclude prayers 
for the dead. The earlier form contains the follow- 
ing petition : ' We commend unto thy mercye, O 
Lorde, all other -thy servauntes which are departed 
hence from us with the signe of faythe and nowe 
do reste in the slepe of peace ; ' this was omitted 
at the revision of 1552, and the present comme- 
morative thanksgiving for the faithful dead was 
added at the Savoy Conference. 
Alms. — The word alms has reference to the offer- 
ings given for the relief of the poor. 
Oblations. — Liturgical writers widely differ as to # 
what this word refers. Some interpret it as 
referring to the whole Service, others as referring 

o2 
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to the Elements (Palmer, Bishop Patrick), but 
the more probable meaning is, offerings for the 
maintenance of the clergy and for defraying the 
necessary expenses of Divine worship. 

In early times the clergy were solely dependent 
upon the offerings of the people ('do ye not 
know that they who minister about holy things 
live on the sacrifice ? ') ; but since a legal pro- 
vision has been made for the clergy, oblations 
have passed into disuse. 
Exhortations. — The First (to be used in giving notice) 
was composed by our Reformers, and was added in 
Edward's First Prayer Book. The substance of it 
was taken from Hermann's ' Consultation.' 
The Second (rebuking for negligence) was added 
in 1552, and was probably composed by Peter 
Martyr, at the suggestion of Bucer. 
The Third (to be used at the time of administra- 
tion) was added in 1552. 
The Invitation ('Ye that do truly,' &c.) is founded upon 
a corresponding form in the Form of Communion 
issued in 1548, and was added to our Service in 1552. 
Confession. — This was abbreviated and modified from 
a longer form in Hermann's ' Simple and Religous 
Consultation,' a work which was drawn up by 
Melancthon and Bucer for Hermann, Archbishop 
of Cologne. At the last revision, it was directed 
that the communicants should repeat the Confes- 
sion with the minister ; previous to that time it had 
been ordered to be said, ' either by one of them 
(the communicants) or else by one of the ministers 
or by the priest himself. 
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Absolution. — The Absolution is slightly expanded 
from the Latin form found in the Sarum Missal. 
'Misereatur vestri omnipotens Deus: et dimittat 
vobis omnia peccata vestra: liberat vos ab omni 
malo : conservet et confirmet in bono : et ad vitam 
perducat ffiternam. Amen/ It is simply a prayer 
offered by the minister that God would graciously 
pardon all those who with ' hearty repentance and 
true faith turn unto Him.' 

Comfortable Words. — The repeating of sentences from 
Scripture at this part of the Service is without 
precedent in any of the ancient Liturgies. The 
same sentences are made use of in Hermann's 
' Consultation.' 

§ 2.. THE COMMUNION. 

In ancient times this part of the Service was re- 
garded with special solemnity, and was usually called 
the Anaphora or Canon. 

Sursum Cor da. — The words 'Lift up your hearts,' 
and those which immediately follow, are of extreme 
antiquity. Palmer says, * They may be found in 
the Liturgies of Antioch and Caesarea, Constantin- 
ople and Rome, Africa, Gaul and Spain.' They 
are also referred to by Cyprian, Cyril, Chrysostom, 
and Augustine. 
The Tersanctus or Trisagion (thrice holy) is of very 
great antiquity. Some writers have traced its 
origin to the Synagogue. Palmer says it has been 
used in every Christian Liturgy of East and West 
since the age of the Apostles. In the First Prayer 
Book of Edward it concluded with the words, 
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'Hosanna in the Highest! Blessed is He that 
cometh in the name of the Lord ! ' but these words 
were omitted at the revision of 1552. 

Nom— -The 'Prayer for the whole State of Christ's Church' 
was appointed to follow the Tersanctus in Edward's First 
Prayer Book. 

Proper Prefaces. — The Prefaces for Christmas-day and 
Whit- Sunday were composed by our Reformers ; 
the others were taken from the Sacramenfcaries of 
Gelasius and Gregory the Great. 

Prayer of Humble Approach. — This prayer was com- 
posed by our Reformers on the model of one which is 
found in the Liturgy of Basil, but there is nothing 
corresponding to it in any of the formularies of the 
Roman Church. It was first published in the 
Form of Commimion issued in 1548. In Edward's 

v First Prayer Book it occurs immediately before 
the words of administration. 

The Prayer of Consecration has been usually divided 
into three parts : — 

(1) Explanatory Introduction. — This part agrees 
in substance with the corresponding portions 
in ancient Oriental Liturgies. 

(2) The Prayer, or em'icXijfftc. — In the First 
Prayer Book of Edward the prayer consists of 
a direct supplication to Almighty God that He 
would by the Holy Spirit * vouchsafe to bless 
and sanctify these Thy gifts and creatures of 
bread and wine, that they may be unto us the 
body and blood of Thy most dearly beloved 
Son Jesus Christ. 

(3) The Words of Institution. — These words 
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occur in all the ancient Liturgies that have 
come down to us. 'In primitive Liturgies no 
consecration of the bread and the cup could be 
effected without the repetition of our Saviour's 
words and deeds at the Last Supper. Our form 
resembles that of the ancient Spanish and 
Gallican Churches in the part relating to the 
bread ; and those of Caeearea, Constantinople, 
and Alexandria in what refers to the cup.' — 
Palmer. 
Rubric. — General Note on the Mode of Administration. 
— In the primitive Church the communicants were 
accustomed to receive the bread in their hands, but 
at the beginning of the seventh century another 
form of administration was introduced, and the 
bread was put into their mouths by the priest. 
This practice did not, however, receive any formal 
sanction till 895, when it was ordered by a Council 
at Rome. Apparently, this custom widely pre- 
vailed, for in a rubric which occurs at the close of 
the Communion Service in Edward's First Prayer 
Book it is directed that, in order to secure ' uni- 
formity . . . throughout the whole realm, it is 
thought convenient that the people commonly 
receive the Sacrament of Christ's body in their 
mouths at the priests' hands.' This rubric was 
omitted in the Second Book of Edward, probably 
at the suggestion of Bucer. In Elizabeth's Prayer 
Book, and those which followed, it was ordered 
that the bread should be put into the hands of the 
communicants. 
Words of Administration. — ' The form of words used 
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in delivering the Elements has met with many 
changes. The earliest that we can trace was simply 
" The Holy Body," " The precious Blood of our 
Lord, onr God and Saviour," "The Body of 
Christ," " The Blood of Christ, the Cup of Salva- 
tion." In the time of Gregory the Great, it ap- 
pears that the form used in the Roman Church was 
" Corpus Domini nostri Jesu Christi conservet 
animam tuBm."' — Procter. In Edward's First 
Prayer Book only the first clause of the present 
form was used, and in Edward's Second Book only 
the second clause, but at the revision in 1559 the 
two were combined as we now have them. 

Nora. — In the primitive Churches, both East and West, a 
psalm or anthem was sung whilst the people communicated. 
In 1549 it was directed that ' In the Communion time the 
clerks shall sing, Lamb of God that takest away, the sins 
of the world : have mercy upon us. Lamb of G-od that 
takest away the sins of the world : grant us Thy peace.' At 
the revision in 1552 these sentences were omitted. 

§ 3. POST-COMMUNION SERVICE. 

Lord's Prayer. — Palmer says that ' the Lord's Prayer 
does not occur in this place in any of the ancient 
Service Books.' In the Prayer Book of 1549 it 
follows immediately after the Prayer of Consecra- 
tion, and is introduced with the words, 'As our 
Saviour Christ hath commanded and taught us, 
we are bold to say Our Father,' &c. ; but at the 
revision in 1552 it was appointed to be used after 
the administration, as we now have it. 

Thanksgivings : 
The First is an amended form of the Prayer of 
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Oblation, which in Edward's First Prayer Book 
followed immediately after the Prayer of Con- 
secration. 
The Second was composed by our Reformers in 
1549. In substance it agrees ' with the thanks- 
givings used at this place by the primitive 
Churches of Cffisarea, Antioch, and Alexandria.' 
Gloria in Excelsis. — The authorship of this hymn 
cannot be ascertained. It first appears in the 
Apostolical Constitutions (second or third century), 
and is there described as the irpoafv\ri kwOivri ; and 
it is also found, with other hymns, at the end of 
the Septuagint version of the Psalms in the Alex- 
andrian Codex (fifth century). In the time of 
Athanasius, it was appointed to be used in the Daily 
Service, and it still forms a part of the Daily Ser- 
vice in the Greek Church. It probably originated 
in the Eastern Church, and was introduced into 
the Roman Liturgy by Symmachus, Bishop of 
Rome, 500. 
The Blessing is the composition of our Reformers. 
Palmer speaks of it as a judicious enlargement of 
benedictions used in the English Church before 
600. 
Additional Collects. — The first is taken from the Sacra- 
mentary of Gelasius, and the second and fourth 
from the Sacramentary of Gregory. The remaining 
three were composed by our Reformers in 1549. 

Note. — In Edward's First Prayer Book ' The Prayer for 
Bain ' and * The Prayer for Fair Weather* were inserted 
with these Collects. 

Concluding Rubrics. — 1. The practice of reading the 
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Pre- Communion Service when the Sacrament is 
not to be administered was probably suggested by 
the Missa Sicca, or Dry Mass of the Church of 
Borne in the Middle Ages. 

3. This rubric was to exclude the solitary Masses 
of the Church of Rome. 

5. This rubric is intended to prohibit the use of 
wafer bread, which was introduced in the eleventh 
century. In the Prayer Book of 1549 it was 
ordered ' that the bread be . . . unleavened and 
round, as it was afore, but without all manner of 
print, and something more larger and thicker 
than it was, so that it may be aptly divided in 
diverse pieces, and every one shall be divided 
two pieces at the least or more by the discretion 
of the minister, and so distributed.' In 1552 the 
following words were added : ' And to take away 
the superstition which any person hath or might 
have in the bread and wine, it shall suffice that 
the bread be such as is usually to be eaten at the 
table with other meats, but the best and purest 
wheat* bread that conveniently may be gotten.' 

Inasmuch as this rubric does not positively 
prohibit the use of wafer bread, but simply allows 
that other bread mwy suffice, we are not surprised 
to find that the use of wafer bread was retained 
in some churches till the seventeenth year of 
Charles I. 

6. The direction that the consecrated Elements 
shall not be carried out of the church is to pre- 
vent their being carried about and worshipped. 
In the primitive Church, whatever remained of 
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the consecrated Elements after all had communi- 
cated were either carried to the houses of the 
sick and dying, or sent to absent Mends as tokens 
of Christian lore, and in commemoration of their 
unity in the faith. 

8. In the primitive Church daily communions 
gradually became prevalent, but this frequency 
of communion led to a reaction, for we find 
Ambrose complaining that many thought that 
one celebration in the year was quite sufficient. 
In order to remedy this, it was ordered by several 
ancient Councils that all persons should com- 
municate three times in the year. 

9. This was added at the last revision. 

Notb. — The Protestation (probably written by Cranmer) added 
at the close of the Service originally appeared in the Second 
Book of Edward, with the king's signature attached ; it was 
omitted by Elizabeth, on account of its not having had any 
legal sanction, and, haying been slightly amended, it was 
restored at the last revision. 

General Note. — Dr. Blakeney gives the following summary 
of the whole Service : • Our Reformed Service retained 
but little of the Sarum Office, and that little consisted 
either of Scripture or prayers derived from a period an- 
terior to medievalism. The Rubrics, the Commandments 
and Responses, the Prayers for the King, the Offertory 
Sentences, the three Exhortations, the Invitation ("Ye that," 
&c), the Confession, the first part of the Absolution, the 
Comfortable "Words, the Prayer of Humble Access, and the 
two prayers succeeding Communion, were introduced by the 
Reformers. The prayer for the Church Militant, and the 
Prayer of Consecration (with the exception of the Scrip- 
ture in it), three of the six Collects at the close, and even 
the Benediction, are due to the Reformers. The rest is pre- 
papal.' 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE BAPTISMAL OFFICES. 

§ 1. THE PUBLIC BAPTISM OF INFANTS. 

The First Rubric was adapted at the last revision 
from a longer form, which is found in the earlier 
Prayer Books. 

In the second century, Baptism was only ad- 
ministered at the festivals of Easter and Whit- 
suntide ; but after that time it was administered as 
occasion required. 

The direction that Baptism should be adminis- 
tered only upon * Sundays and other holy-days ' 
appears to have been taken from Hermann's ' Con- 
sultation.' 'We will that Baptism be ministered 
only upon the Sundays and holy-days, when the 
whole congregation is wont to come together.' 

The Second Rubric was added in 1661. Parents are 
now permitted to act as sponsors, with one other 
person. 

Tlie Third Rubric was also added at the last revision. 
In Edward's First Prayer Book it was ordered that 
the water should be changed once a month at 
least, and in the Prayer of Consecration a petition 
was presented in behalf of all those who should be 
baptised in the same water, that ' they might re- 
ceive the fulness of God's grace, and ever remain,' 
&c. At the revision of 1552, the rubric requiring 
that the water should be changed once a month 
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was omitted ; and in 1661 the direction was added, 
that when the priest cometh to the font, it l is then 
to be filled with pure water.' 

The Chnrch of Borne ' has still with the utmost 
reverence observed the solemn days of Easter and 
Pentecost, as those on which the baptismal water 
is to be consecrated.' — Catechism of the Council of 
Trent, Part II. Chap. ii. Quest. LX. 
Palmer divides the Service into three parts : 

I. Introductory — ending with the prayer wnich 
follows the exhortation after the Gospel. 

II. Reununciation and professions. 

III. Administration of the Sacrament, and con- 
clusion. 

I. Introductory. — ' This portion of the Service/ 
says Palmer, * was originally derived, not from the 
baptismal rites, but from those which were used 
for the admission of catechumens.' In primitive 
times, when heresies became prevalent, it was 
found necessary that a course of Christian in- 
struction should be given to those who offered 
themselves as candidates for Baptism. These 
candidates were called catechumens, and were ad- 
mitted into a probationary class. Baptism was 
usually delayed till they were fully instructed, but 
in course of time it was administered immediately 
after their reception as catechumens, without any 
interval of probation. In several of the ' Uses ' 
(p. 4), there is a special Service appointed for the 
admission of catechumens ; and from these, together 
with Luther's Baptismal Service, which was trans- 
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ferred to Hermann's * Consultation/ our Reformers 

derived the introductory part of the Baptismal 

Service. 
The Address bears a general resemblance to that 

found in the Gothic and ancient Gallican liturgies. 
Prayers. — The^r^is taken from Hermann's l Manual.' 

The second is from the Sarum Manual. 

Notes. — 1. In the First Prayer Book of Edward a name was 
given to the child between the reading of these prayers, and 
the sign of the cross was made upon the forehead. 

2. In Edward's First Prayer Book, the following form for ex- 
orcising the evil spirit was appended to the second Collect : 
— ' I commande thee, nncleane spirite, in the name of the 
father, of the Sonne, and of the holy goste, that thou come 
onte, and departe from these infantes, whom our Lorde 
Jesus Christe hathe vouchees ved to call to his holye 
Baptisme, to be made membres of his bodye and of his holye 
congregation. Therefore, thou cursed spirit, remembre thy 
sentence, remembre thy judgement, remembre the daie to be 
at hand, wherein thou shalt burne in fyre everlasting, pre- 
pared for thee and thy Anngels, and presume not hereafter 
to exercise anye tirannye towarde these infantes, whom 
Christe hath bought with his precious bloud, and by this 
his holye Baptisme calleth to be of his flock,' 

The Gospel. — The same portion of Scripture was 
appointed in Hermann's * Consultation.' In the 
Sarum Manual, the corresponding passage from 
Matt. xix. 13-15, was appointed to be used. 

Address. — The substance of this address is taken from 
Hermann's ' Manual.' 

Notb.— In the Prayer Book of 1649, this was followed by the 
Lord's Prayer and the Creed. 

Thamksgvomg. — This also is taken from Hermann's 

' Manual.' 

Note. — This closed the ancient Catechumen Office. In Ed- 
ward's First Prayer Book it was directed that when the 
introductory part of the Service was concluded at the church 
door, the child should then be introduced into the church, 
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the priest repeating these words : ' The Lorde vouchsafe to 
receive you into his holye householde, and to kepe and 
governe you alway in the same, that you maye have ever- 
lasting life. Amen.' In 1522 this was omitted. 

II. Renunciation and Professions : — The Address 
was adapted by our Reformers from Hermann's 
' Manual.' 

Renunciations and Professions. — Similar renunciations 
and professions have been made from the earliest 
ages of the Church. The Prayer Book* of 1549 
contained eight interrogations which were asked 
of the child. At the revision of 1552, it was 
directed that the questions should be asked of the 
sponsors, but at the last revision this rubric was 
omitted, and the words ' in the name of the child ' 
were then inserted. The last interrogatory was 
added at the same time. 

Petitions which precede the Consecration Prayer. — The 
substance of these have been derived from various 
ancient Offices. In the First Prayer Book of Edward, 
these petitions, which were then eight in number, 
were used in connection with the consecration of 
the water, and were only used when the water in 
the font had been changed. There is also a distinct 
4 Form of Consecration ' in this Prayer Book, ap- 
pended to the Office for Private Baptism, but this 
was omitted in 1552. 

Prayer of Consecration, — The substance of this prayer 
has been derived from various ancient Offices. In 
Edward's First Prayer Book, it forms a part of the 
'Form of Consecration, ' and was consequently 
only used when the water in the font had been 
changed. It was revised at the last revision. 
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III. Administration of the Sacbament, and Con- 
clusion : — Mode of Administration. — In the primi- 
tive Church, Baptism was usually administered by 
immersion, * except in some particular cases of 
great exigence, wherein they allowed of sprinkling, 
as in the case of clinic Baptism, or where there 
was a scarcity of water.' (Bingham's * Antiq.' 
Book XI. chap, xi.) During the Middle Ages the 
practice of Baptism by sprinkling became uni- 
versal throughout the Western Church. In Ed- 
ward's First Prayer Book, trine immersion was 
directed, although it was allowed that, ' if the child 
be weak, it shall suffice to poor water upon it.' 
Tertullian, Basil, and Jerome speak of trine 
immersion as having been handed down from 
Apostolical tradition. St. Ambrose and Chrysos- 
tom also refer to it as the practice of their times. 
The meanings usually assigned by the ancients to 
this practice are, (1) that it might represent 
Christ's three days' burial, and also (2) that it 
might represent their profession of faith in the 
Holy Trinity, in whose name they were baptised. 
At the revision of 1552 all mention of trine im- 
mersion was omitted. 

Words of Administration. — The form of words has 
been the same in all ages of the Church. From 
the time of Edward's Second Prayer Book, the 
Christian name has been given at the time of 
Baptism; in the Prayer Book of 1549, it was 
directed that the name should be given between 
the reading of the two Collects which stand at the 
commencement of the Service (see p. 94). 
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Note. — In the Prayer Book of 1549 two ceremonies were 
appointed to follow the act of Baptism : — 

1. The child was to be invested with the chrisome. ' The 
minister shall put upon him his white vesture, commonly 
called the chrisome, and say, Take this white vesture for a 
token of the innocencie whiche by Gods grace in this holye 
Sacrament of Baptisme is geven unto thee : and for a signe 
whereby thou arte admonished, so long as thou lyvest to 
give thy selfe to innocencie of livinge, that after this tran- 
sitorye lyfe, thou mayest be pertaker of the lyfe everlastyng. 
Amen.' In ancient times this vesture was usually worn 
for eight days. In the Rubric of 1549, the mother was 
directed to offer the chrisome when she came to be churched ; 
but if the child died between the time of its Baptism and 
the churching of the mother, she was excused from offering 
it, and ' it was customary to use it as a shroud, and to wrap 
the child in it when it was buried ' (Hook). In the case of 
adults, Bingham says (Bk. XX. chap. v. § 12) : ' The Sunday 
after Easter, which was the conclusion of the Paschal feast, 
was usually observed with great solemnity. Por on this 
day the neophytes, or persons newly baptised, were wont to 
lay aside their white garments and commit them to the 
repository of the church.' 

2. The child was then anointed with chrism (a mixture of oil 
and balm), which had been blessed by the bishop. ' Then 
the prieste shall annoynt the infant upon the head, saying, 
Almyghtie God, the father of our Lorde Jesus Christe, who 
hath regenerate thee by water and the holye ghoste, and 
hath geven unto thee remission of al thy sinnes : he vouch- 
save to annoynte thee with the unccion of his holye spirite 
and bring thee to the inheritance of everlastyng lyfe. 
Amen.' 

In 1552 both these ceremonies were omitted. 
The Address (' We receive,' &c), Lord's Prayer, and 

Tlianhsgwing were added in 1552. 
The UxJwrtation to the Sponsors was composed in 

1549. 
The Final Direction respecting Confirmation was added 

in 1662, in the place of a rubric to the same 

purpose. 
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In the two Prayer Books of Edward, and also in 
the Prayer Book of Elizabeth, this Service was en- 
titled, ' Of them that be baptised in private houses in 
time of necessity ;' but at the Hampton Court Con- 
ference the following words were added to the title ; 
' By the minister of the pariah or any other lawful 
minister that can be procured,' whereby the adminis- 
tration was restricted to the clergy. 

Lay Baptism is not recognised by the rubrics, but 
it has been ruled to be valid by the civil courts. 

{ 3. THE MINISTRATION OF BAPTISM TO SUCH AS 
ARE OF RIPER TEARS AND ABLE TO ANSWER 

FOB THEMSELVES. 

This Office was added at the last revision ; it ap- 
pears to be an adapted form of that appointed for the 
Baptism of Infants. Its composition has generally 
been attributed to Dr. Griffiths, Bishop of St. Asaph. 
The need of such an Office was much felt at the 
Restoration, because of the confusion which had 
during tlio Rebellion, and on account of the 
prevalence of Anabaptist notions. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE OCCifllOHAL OFFICBS. 
| I. THE CATECHISM. 
'^8 a translation of the Nnremburg Catechism 
'iahod by Cranmer, and this was subsequently 
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enlarged by Poynet, Bishop of Winchester. It is 
very probable that he was aided in the preparation of 
this work by Granmer and Ridley. It originally 
appeared in English and Latin, with the Forty-two 
Articles appended to it. The royal sanction was 
given to it May 20, 1553 ; from this time all school- 
masters were directed to teach it. In 1562 this was 
still further revised and enlarged by Dr. Alex. Nowell, 
Dean of St. Paul's, and was * unanimously approved 
and allowed' by Convocation, but was not then pub- 
lished. In 1570 NowelTs Greater, Middle, and 
Shorter Catechisms appeared, of which the shorter 
form has been adopted as the basis of our Church 
Catechism. 

In the First Prayer Book of Edward, the Cate- 
chism simply consisted of an explanation of the bap- 
tismal vows, the Creed, the Ten Commandments, and 
the Lord's Prayer. The Commandments were given 
in a brief form, but in 1552 they were given at length. 

The latter part of the Catechism relating to the 

two Sacraments was appended in 1604. Respecting 

the composition of this part, it has been usually 

attributed to Bishop Overall, but this does not appear 

to be correct. Churton, in his 'life of NowelT 

(p. 185, edit. 1809), says : ' The second portion of the 

Catechism was published in 1572 or 1577, or perhaps 

earlier, and was probably written by Dean Nowell 

himself. Certain it is that Bishop Overall, who is 

universally said to have written the part upon the 

Sacraments, after the Conference at Hampton Court, 

did nothing more than shorten and reduce into a 

more commodious form the excellent matter which 

h2 
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Nowell or some earlier writer had provided to his 
hands.' Farther, the Bey. E. C. Harington, of 
Exeter, in a letter addressed to the editor of the 
« Guardian* (June 29, 1870), says, 'There is now 
before me a scarce little 12 mo. in Latin, entitled 
" Catechismns parvus Pueris, primnm Latine qui 
ediscatnr, proponendus in Scholis," of the date of 
1641, being a reprint of the edition of 1572 or 1577, 
with NowelTs Dedication to Parker, Grindal, Sandys, 
and other bishops, and signed " A. N." ' And this 
republication of the then authorised Catechism is, as 
Churton truly states, * in substance the Church Cate- 
chism exactly as we now have it, including the part 
upon the Sacraments.' 

Note. — Previous to the last revision, the Catechism and the 
Order of Confirmation were combined in one Office, and 
were entitled, ' Confirmation, wherein is contained a Cate- 
chism for children.' 



§ 2. THE ORDER OF CONFIRMATION. 
* The imposition of hands was made use of— 

I. In the Old Testament — 

1. In Benediction. Gen. zlviii. 14, 15. 

2. In Consecration. Numb, xxvii. 18 ; Dent. 
xxxiv. 9. 

II. In the New Testament — 

1. In Benediction. Mark z. 16. 

2. In Absolution — 

(a). From bodily disease. Mark vi 5 ; xvi. 
18 ; Acts xxviii. 8. 
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(b). From sin. Hence in the primitive 
Church all penitents or converts from sin 
and heresy were received into the Church 
by imposition of hands. 
(e). In consecration of persons to ecclesias- 
tical offices. Acts vi. 6 ; xiii. 3 ; 1 Tim. 
iv. 14 ; 2. Tim. i. 6. 
(d). In Confirmation, or strengthening per- 
sons baptised with the gifts and graces of 
the Holy Spirit. Acts viii. 14, 15, 17 ; 
xix. 5, 6.' — Stephens 9 i Notes to the Book of 
Common Prayer, 9 
The rite of Confirmation is not founded upon any 
direct command of Scripture, but upon the recorded 
practice of the Apostles. In the second century it 
was administered immediately after Baptism, if the 
bishop were present, but if absent, Confirmation was 
delayed, and the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper was 
at once administered to the newly baptised. When 
Baptism was only administered at the festivals of 
Easter and Whitsuntide, it was easy to secure the 
presence of the bishop; but when in the course of 
time Baptism was more frequently administered, it 
then became impossible for the bishop to be present on 
all occasions. Hence arose the necessity that either 
the presbyter should be empowered to confirm, or that 
its administration should be postponed. The Greek 
Church has given power to the presbyter who bap- 
tises also to confirm, but the Western Churches have 
always restricted this power to the bishop ; therefore, 
of necessity, it became a distinct Service. 
Preface. — The substance of this Preface was pre- 
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viously a mbric, and was not appointed to be used 
till the last revision. 

The Question put by the Bishop was introduced at the 
last revision in the stead of the Catechism, which 
previously occupied this place. Both the Preface 
and Question by the Bishop were substantially 
taken from Hermann's c Consultation.' 

The Prayer following the Versicles is found in the 
Sacramentaries of Gelasius and Gregory, and also 
in the Pontifical of Egbert, Archbishop of York, 
and in the Sarum Manual. Procter considers it to 
be much older than the Sacramentary of Gelasius. 

The Prayer ('Defend us, O Lord !'). — This prayer was 
added in 1552, in the place of two brief forms 
which were then omitted. In the Prayer Book of 
1549 there were two brief forms appointed to be 
used by the bishop, one before and the other after 
making the sign of the cross upon the forehead of 
the candidate. 

Concluding Collects. — The first of these is found in 
Egbert's Pontifical, and also in the Sarum Manual. 
The second, and also the Lord's Prayer, were added 
at the last revision. 

The Final Rubric has been taken from the Sarum 
Manual. 

§ 3. SOLEMNISATION OF MATRIMONY. 

Bawns (bannum, ' proclamation '). — The practice of 
publishing the banns has been derived (according 
to Tertullian) from the primitive Church. Wheatly 
says, ' This care of the Church to prevent clandes- 
tine marriage is, as far as we can find, as old as 
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Christianity itself.' In 1661 it was ordered that 
the banns should be published ' immediately before 
the Sentences of the Offertory,* but this rubric 
was set aside by an Act passed in the reign of 
George II., which ordered that ' the banns shall be 
published upon three Sundays preceding the solem- 
nisation of marriage, during the time of Morning 
Service, or of Evening Service, if there be no Morn- 
ing Service in such church or chapel, on any of those 
Sundays, immediately after the Second Lessons.' 

The Rubric orders that the 'persons to be married 
shall come into the body of the church.' In the 
Sarum Manual it was appointed that they should 
stand ' ante ostium ecclesiffi.' 

Espousals. — The former part of the Service, as far as 
the ' I will' of the woman, was formerly called the 
Espousals, and took place some time before the 
marriage was solemnised. ( The Espousals consisted 
chiefly in a mutual contract or agreement between 
the parties concerning their future marriage, to be 
performed within a certain limited time ; which 
contract was confirmed by certain gifts or dona- 
tions, called arrcB et arrabones, the earnest of mar- 
riage ; as also by a ring, a kiss, a dowry, a writing 
or instrument of dowry with a sufficient number of 
witnesses to attest it. After which there was no 
receding from the contract, or refusal to be made 
of marriage, without great penalties and forfeitures 
in law, and incurring many times the highest 
censures of the Church. . . . Two years was 
the time limited for the duration of the Espousals.' 
— Bingham 9 8 l Antiq.' Book XX1L chap. iii. 
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Notes. — 1. In the Sarum Manual it was directed that pre- 
sents should be given with the ring : ' With this rynge I the 
wed, and this gold and silver I the give/ Presents were also 
ordered to be given in the Prayer Book of 1549 : ' The man 
shall give unto the woman a ring and other tokens of spousage, 
as gold or silver ;' but this rubric was omitted in 1 552. In 
the ancient Uses of York and Sarum two prayers were 
appointed to be used for the formal benediction of the ring; 
the ring was also to be sprinkled with holy water. 

2. The Psalms appointed to be used were originally ordered 
to be sung as an Introit when the newly married persons 
approached the Lord's Table. 

3. In the First Prayer Book of Edward, it was ordered that 
'the new-married persons (the same day of their marriage) 
must receive the Holy Communion ;' but at the last revision 
this was no longer compulsory, but simply recommended. 

4. Nearly the whole of our Service was taken from the Sarum 
Manual and Hermann's * Consultation/ 



§ 4. THE VISITATION OF THE SICK. 

This Office is but slightly altered from the Sarum 

Manual. 

Rubric. — ' The sick person shall be moved to make a 
special confession of his sins, if he feel his con- 
science troubled with any weighty matter.' 

Wheatly interprets the former part of this rubric 
as referring to any sins for which the censures of 
the Church ought to be inflicted, and the latter 
part to any perplexity which the sick person 
might experience concerning the nature or some 
nice circumstances of his crime. 

Conf 688ion. — In the Church of Borne, confession to a 
priest is made obligatory, and is declared by the 
Council of Trent to be necessary to salvation. 
* When any one has arrived at an age to consider 
the work of salvation, he is bound to confess his 
sins to the priest, without which act no one who 
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is weighed down with a consciousness of guilt can 
hope for salvation' (Catechism, Council of Trent, 
Pt. II. ch. v. Quest. 44. See also Canons and Decrees 
of the Council of Trent, Sess. xiv. Canons 6 and 7). 
Dr. Stephens (Notes to the Booh of Common Prayer) 
quotes at great length from the works of Chry- 
sostom, Augustine, Hilary, and Ambrose, in order 
to show that the teaching of the Church of Borne 
is contrary to that of the ancient fathers. 

In the Church of England, confession to a priest 
is not held to be necessary to salvation, but that if 
confession is made directly to God, and this con- 
fession is accompanied with sincere penitence, free 
and full forgiveness will assuredly be given. 
Absolution. — This form of Absolution is taken from 
the Sarum Manual. In the Prayer Book of 1549, 
it was directed in the rubric that the priest should 
absolve ' after this form,' but in 1552 the priest 
was directed to absolve 'after this sort,' from 
which it has been inferred that the priest is not 
bound to the use of this particular form. 

The following interpretations have been given 
respecting the exact meaning of this form of 
Absolution : — 

1. That the Authority exercised by theJPriest is Judicial. 
— Some writers urge that the words are to be 
understood in their strict literal sense. But this 
interpretation is not only opposed to, but is also 
directly disowned in, the Absolution appointed to 
be used in the Daily Service (' He pardoneth and 
absolveth,' &c). It is also opposed to the prayer 
which immediately follows, in which the pardon of 
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God is earnestly sought. If that the penitent is 
already absolved by the judicial act of the priest, 
the prayer is withont meaning. Still further, this 
interpretation is opposed to the plain words of the 
Homily on Repentance : ' We ought to acknow- 
ledge none other Priest for deliverance from our 
sins but our Saviour Jesus Christ, who being our 
Sovereign Bishop doth with the sacrifice of His 
body and blood offered once for ever upon the 
altar of the cross most effectually cleanse the 
spiritual leprosy, and wash away the sins of all 
those that with true confession of sin turn unto 
him.' 
2. That the words are to be understood simply as de- 
claratory. — I absolve thee, i.e. I declare thee to be 
absolved. This view is advocated by Bishop Short, 
Shepherd, Usher, Bingham, and many others. 
Bingham says : * It is like the priest's declaration 
underthe old law concerning the leper, whether he 
was clean or unclean : his declaration or judgment 
concerning such an one is said to be the cleansing or 
polluting him, the making him clean or unclean ; 
though, strictly speaking, the priest did neither 
make him leprous nor not leprous, but only declare 
upon a just examination and view whether he was 
so or not ' (Sermon 1, appended to Booh XIX. of 
1 Christian Antiquities ') . The same writer also says : 
* This form of Absolution may reasonably be inter- 
preted a declaration of the sinner's pardonupon the 
apparent evidences of a sincere repentance and the 
best judgment the minister can make of his con- 
dition ; beyond which none can go but the Searcher 
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of hearts, to whom alone belongs the infallible 
and irreversible sentence of absolution (Antiq. 
Book XIX. chap. ii.). 
8. That the words are to he understood as referring 
to theremoval ofEcclesiasticalOensures. — Shepherd 
remarks that among ancient writers 'the cases are 
exceedingly numerous where the term absolution, 
or the term equivalent, is applied to denote the re- 
laxation of ecclesiastical censures {Notes on Book 
of Common Prayer, vol. ii. p. 444). ' The word 
Absolution is frequently employed in this sense by 
the Reformers ; it is so used by Bishop Parkhurst 
in a letter to Archbishop Parker, as will be sees 
by reference to Archbishop Parker's Correspond- 
ence, p. 247 ; and again by Bishop Hooper, in his 
' Confession of the Christian Faith,' Article 73; 
and by Whitgifl^ vol. iii. pp. 264-6, Parker's 
Society edition ' (JBardsley on ' Confession and 
Absolution, 9 p. 29). 

This interpretation is supported by Bishops 
Fell, Burnet, Mant, and also by Wheatly. The 
last mentioned says : 'If we look forward to the 
Collect immediately after to be used, it looks as 
if the Church did only intend the remission of 
ecclesiastical censures and bonds. For in that 
prayer the penitent is said still most earnestly to 
desire pardon and forgweness, which surely there 
would be no occasion to do if he had been actually 
pardoned and forgiven by God by virtue of the 
absolution pronounced before. Again, the priest 
offers a special request that God would preserve and 
continue him in the unity of the Church, which seems 
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to suppose that the foregoing Absolution had been 
pronounced in order to restore him to its peace. 
. . . Though a man may have committed no 
real offence against God, yet if he falls under the 
censure of the Church, it will be imputed to him 
as a sin even by God himself, if he does not obtain, 
or by all due humiliation endeavour to obtain, her 
absolution and forgiveness. And for this reason 
the absolution of the Church ought always to be 
sued for with prayers and tears whenever we have 
done anything that may give her offence. . . . 
That these words were never understood by the 
primitive Christians to imply a standing authority 
in the ministers of the Gospel to pardon or forgive 
sins immediately and directly in relation to God, 
and as to which the censure of the Church had 
been in no wise concerned, I think may fairly be 
urged from there being no mention made, in any 
of the ancient fathers, that any such authority was 
even pretended to by any Church whatever for a 
great many centuries after Christ' (Notes on 
the Booh of Common Prayer, pp. 430-4). (On the 
whole subject, see Bardsley, * The Church of Eng- 
land on Absolution.') 

Notes. — 1. Respecting the indicative form of absolution, 
Bingham says, ' If it be enquired when the use of the in- 
dicative form of absolution first began to be used in the 
Church, that is, the form " I absolve thee," instead of the de- 
precatory form " Christ absolve thee," Morinus (who is said 
by Maskell to have exhausted the sources of information 
upon the subject) has fully proved that there was no use of 
it till the twelfth or thirteenth century, not long before the 
time of Thomas Aquinas, who was one of the first that 
wrote in defence. And our learned Bishop Usher has 
clearly proved the novelty of it from Aquinas himself' 
(Antiq. Book XIX. chap, ii.) 
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2. In 1549, this form of Absolution was appointed to be used 
in all private confessions ('After which confession the 
priest shall absolve hym after this forme, and the same 
forme of Absolucion shall be used in allpryvate confessions '); 
but in 1552 the particular form of Absolution to be used in 
private confessions was left to the discretion of the minister. 

General Notes. — 1. The prayer* most merciful God ' is the 
old form of Absolution which was commonly used in the 
Western Churches from the time of the Sacramentary of 
Gelasius. 

2.. In 1549 this Office contained a form for anointing the sick 
person with oil, but in 1552 this was omitted. 

3. Owing to the prevalence of Novatianism (that no one who 
commits sin after Baptism can ever obtain again the pardon 
of his sin) in the third and fourth centuries, Baptism was 
frequently deferred till the hour of death. The Emperor 
Constantino was not baptised till just before his death. 



§ 5. THE COMMUNION OE THE SICK. 

In the Prayer Book of 1549, it was directed that a 
portion of the consecrated bread and wine should be 
carried to the sick on the same day in which there 
had been a public administration ; this practice had 
been customary from the time of Justin Martyr. In 
order to correct the superstitious notions which pre- 
vailed in consequence of the Elements being ' carried 
about,' it was directed in 1552 that the Elements 
should be consecrated at the house of the sick. 
Concluding Bnibrics (3). — The substance of this is 

taken from the Sarum Manual. 'Erater, in hoc 

casu, sufncit tibi vera fides, et bona voluntas; 

tantum crede et manducasti.' 
(5) Private administration (the minister only being 

present with the sick) is only allowed in the case 

of contagious diseases. This rubric was added in 

1552. 
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§ 6. THE BX7BIAL OF THE DEAD. 

This Office corresponds in many particulars with 
the Sarum "Mfannal, With the exception of the re- 
arrangement of the Psalms, the present order of our 
Service dates from 1552. 

The first rubric was added in 1661, and directs 
that the Service shall not be used in certain cases. 

1. At the bwrial of those who died unbaptised. — ' Since 
they have not been received within the pale of 
the Church, we cannot properly use an Office at 
their funeral which all along supposes the person 
that is buried to have died in her communion ' 
(Wheatty). 

2. At the burial of those who have died ' excommu- 
nicate? i.e. those who have been * excommuni- 
cated majori excommunicatione for some grievous 
and notorious crime, and no man able to testify 
of his repentance ' (fianon 68). 

3. At the burial of those who have laid violent hands 
upon themselves. — Dr. Stephens says (Notes, p. 
1708) : ' This rubric must not be considered as a 
new law, but merely as explanatory of the an- 
cient Canon Law and of the previous usage of 
England/ 

In the first Prayer Book of Edward, this Service 
contained prayers for the dead, and also a form for 
the administration of the Holy Communion, but these 
were omitted in 1552. The Collect appointed for the 
Communion Service is nearly the same as that which 
is entitled 'The Collect' towards the close of the 
Service. Aa latroit (Ps. xlii.), Epistle (1 Thess. iv. 
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13-18), and Gospel (John vi. 37-40) were also ap- 
pointed. The Eucharist was administered at the 
funerals of Augustine and Ambrose. 

The practice of throwing dust upon the body is 
very ancient. The Sarum Manual contains the fol- 
lowing form : * Gommendo animam tuam Deo, Patri 
omnipotenti ; terrain terra, cinerem cineri, pulverem 
pulveri ; in nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti.' 
In the Rubric of 1549, the rubric directs that 'the 
priest shall cast earth upon the body ; ' but in 1552 
it was directed ' that the earth shall be cast upon the 
body by some standing by.' 

The concluding benediction was added at the last 
revision. 

§ 7. THE CHURCHING OF WOMEN. 

With the exception of the Preface (which wan 
added by our Reformers) and the Psalms (which were 
appointed in 1661), this Service is taken, with little 
variation, from the Sarum Manual. The Psalms ap- 
pointed in the Sarum Use were the 121st and 128th, 
and the whole service was performed at the door of 
the church. 

Notb. — * The woman that cometh to give her thanks must 
offer accustomed offerings.' In the Prayer Book of 1549, 
the chrisome was mentioned among the offerings which the 
woman was directed to make ; but when the use of this was 
abandoned, in 1552, it was no longer mentioned in the 
rubric. 

J 8. A COMMTNATION. 

This Service, with the exception of the Preface, 
which was composed by our Reformers, has been 
taken from the ancient Uses of Ebor and Sarum. Dr. 
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Hook says, ' We find almost exactly the same Office in 
the M& Sacramentary of Loofric.' The two prayers, 
4 Lord, we beseech Thee/ and * most mighty 
Go4,' are found in the Sacramentary of Gelasins. 

Note. — ' In the primitive Church at the beginning of 

Lent, such persons as stooa convicted of notorious sin were 
put to open penance. .The mode of inflicting .penance in 
the twelfth century is thus described by Gratian. On Ash 
Wednesday, or the first day of Lent, all penitents who 
either then were admitted to penance or had been admitted 
before were presented to the bishop before the doors of the 
church, clothed in sackcloth, bare-footed, and with counte- 
nances dejected to the earth, confessing themselves guilty 
both by their habit and their looks. They were to be at- 
tended by the deans or arch-presbyters of the parishes and 
the penitential presbyters, whose office was to inspect their 
conversation, and enjoin them penance according to the 
measure of their faults by the degrees of penance that were 
appointed. After this they bring them into the church, 
and then the bishop, with all the clergy, falling prostrate on 
the ground, sing the seven penitential Psalms, with tears for 
their absolution. After this the bishop, rising from prayer, 
gives them imposition of hands, sprinkles them with holy 
water, puts ashes upon their heads, and then covers their 
heads with sackcloth, declaring with sighs and groans, that as 
Adam was cast out of Paradise, so they for their sins are 
cast out of the Church: then he commands the inferior 
ministers to expel them out of the doors of the church ; 
and the clergy follow them, using this responsory: In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread ; for dust thou 
art t and unto dust shalt thou return. In the end of Lent, 
on the Thursday before Easter, called Csena Domini, the 
deans and presbyters are to present them before the gates 
of the church again/ — Bingham's * Antiq.' Book XVIII. 
chap. ii. 

§ 9. PRAYERS TO BE USED AT SEA. 

These prayers were added at the last revision, and 
were probably suggested by a form put forth by the 
Long Parliament, entitled, *A supply of Prayer for 
the Ships that' want Ministers to pray for them.' 
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These prayers were intended as a supplement to the 
Directory (pp. 17, 18), and were not to "be used 
instead of the ordinary Service. 

§ 10. THE OEDINAL. . 

The most ancient form of ordination with which 
we are acquainted is found in the last book of the 
Constitutions Apostolicaa. The Reformed Ordinal 
was prepared from ancient formularies by Cramner 
and his associates, in 1550, and was intended as a 
supplement to the Prayer Book of 1549, and, with a 
few alterations, was incorporated with the Prayer 
Book at the revision of 1552, and finally revised in 
1661. 

The hymn * Veni Creator Spiritus ' has been usually 
attributed to Ambrose, but its authorship has been 
much disputed. 

§ 11. THE STATE SERVICES. 

Services for November 5, January 30, and May 29, 
were issued in 1662, with the sanction of the Crown 
and Convocation, and were subsequently revised in 
the reigns of James II. and William HI., but in 1859 
they were removed by royal warrant (January 17). 

Respecting the Service appointed to be used on the 
anniversary of the Sovereign's Accession, Procter 
says, ' There is no Act of Parliament enjoining the 
observance of this day, but it has been observed 
with special prayers in every reign since the Reform- 
ation. A new form was compiled by command of 
James II., which, with some considerable alterations 

I 
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made in the time of Queen Anne, has been issued at 
the beginning of each succeeding reign.' 

§ 12. THE METRICAL PSALTER. 

The first English metrical version of the Psalter 
was commenced by Thomas Sternhold, who was Groom 
of the Eobes to Henry Vm. and Edward VI. He 
lived to complete fifty-one Psalms, of which thirty- 
seven were edited and published (1551), immediately 
after his death, by his friend John Hopkins. The 
work was dedicated to the king, and entitled, ' All 
such Psalms of David as Thomas Stemholde, late 
Groome of the King's Majestye's Robes, did in his 
Lyfe-time drawe into Englyshe Metre.' Wood 
(Athenee Oxonienses, vol. i. p. 62, edit. 1691) thus 
accounts for Sternhold's versification of the Psalms : 
' Being a most zealous Reformer and a very strict 
liver, he became so scandalised at the amorous and 
obscene songs used in the Court, that he forsooth 
turned into English metre fifty-one of David's Psalms, 
and caused musical notes to be set to them, thinking 
thereby that the courtiers would sing them instead 
of their sonnets ; but they did not, some few excepted. 
However, the poetry and music being admirable, and 
the best that was made and composed in these times, 
they were thought fit to be sung in all churches.' 

The work commenced by Sternhold was completed 
by Hopkins, a gentleman of the Privy Chamber; 
Whittingham, a friend of Calvin's; Norton, the trans- 
lator of Calvin's ' Institutes ; ' and Wisdome, Arch- 
deacon of Ely. It was published in 1562, with 
about forty tunes adapted to various metres. 
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These Psalms, allowed in private devotion, were 
gradually introduced into the Church, though they 
never obtained legal authority. They were ' set forth 
and allowed to be sv/ng in all churches before and after 
Morning and Evening Prayer, and also before and 
after sermons,' but were never directly authorised. 

The New Version of the Psalter was authorised by 
King William, and published in 1696. It was the 
joint production of two Irishmen, Nahum Tate or 
Teate, poet laureate, and Dr. Nicholas Brady, chap- 
lain to the king. (See Miller's * Singers and Songs of 
the Church. 1 ) 
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